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PREFACE 


This study was conducted by the Girl Institute , Lucknow on 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture and Co-operation , 
Ministry of Agriculture, New Delhi. It may he recalled 
that a very severe earthquake had rocked the Garhwal 
region of Uttar Pradesh on October 20, 1991 and had 
unfolded its fury on a very wide scale by taking a heavy 
toll of human as well as animal lives. The worst affected 
of the districts was Uttarkashi. Since the loss of 
property was extensive, the Government undertook various 
measures in order to rehabilitate the earthquake victims . 
The task of rehabilitation was Herculean one since the 
effects of the quake were widespread. In many areas roads 
were badly damaged and since they were the only means of 
transportation in the area, hundreds of villages were cut 
off from the national stream. Moreover, carrying out 
relief operations on a large scale also involve problems 
related to finance, availability of manpower and the 
efficient management of the various programmes . 
Consequently , a section of the affected population 
generally remains dissatisfied with the governmental 
effort and Uttarkashi too was no exception. It is with 
this in mind that, the Giri Institute took up the task of 
evaluating the rehabilitation work which the government 
and N.G.O's carried out. For the purpose of the study we 
selected Uttarkashi district and further narrowed down our 
focus on the detailed survey of 5 out of the worst 
affected villages of the district. The findings of our 
study are being presented in the report. 

During the course of the study we received help and co- 
operation from different departments and this alone made 
the study possible. We, therefore, wish to record our 
gratitude to them. First of all we wish to thank the 
Natural Disaster Management Division of the Department 
Agriculture and Co-operation within the Ministry of 
Agriculture, New Delhi, for providing us sufficient funds 
to meet the cost of the study. Their office also provided 
some secondary in formation as well. Secondary information 
was also made available to us by the office of the Relief 
Commissioner, Uttar Pradesh Government, Lucknow, Office of 
the D.M. and A.D.M 'Relief Uttarkashi and the Tehs.il 
office Bhatwari . We wish to thank them all for the co- 


operation extended to us. Some secondary x ntormat i on 
provided by CAPART which co-ordinated the "or* f 
NGO's in rehabilitation programmes and our thanks 
extended to them as well. 

Finally , the report could he £ r 0 ™^f i e f the 

team e.f/o/'t d y < * w l j aB coding and tabulation 
study. The field ««2 LiJ handled by 

of primary and secondary data wa y DeoJi 

Shri B.S. Koranga, hhri S.K. Trivedi ana >nr 
while Mr. Havana nd displayed his quiet &Jft icxency _ 
typing of the draft and final report. The task of data 

‘rr m Z,n< Zr ‘, "“Si^ -or* to 

agitation m the h , 1 1 d i st rets wnxen J f deserves 

a standstill for months. Our team, hnereior , 

special mention for their efforts. 


A JOSHI 
PS GARIA 


GIRI INSTITUTE OF DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
LUCKNOW 

FEBRUARY 14, 1995. 
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C22MTTEIR X . 


THE UTTARKASHJE jE*L&JE%*'JL'$r%Q UA KE s 

iqjsr overview 


THE DISTRICT OF UTTARKASHI lies in the north-west corner 
of Uttar Pradesh in Garhwal region in the upper Himalayas . 
The district was created in 1960 and, according to the Census 
of 1991, had an area of 8016 sq. ksas and a total population 
of 2.40 lakh persons. The district by and large has a 
mountainous terrain consisting of high rxdges, hxlis and 
plateaus. The land has low fertility. Forest generally 

occur on the upper ridges that bound the valleys. On the 

sloping hill sides lie a chain of sparsely populated 
settlements interspersed with terraced cultivation. 
Uttarkashi gives rise to the Yamuna and the Bhagirathi, which 
flows on to become the Ganga. The climate of the district 
varies considerably from tropical to severe cold depending on 
tbe altitude of the ara and the extent of exposure to the 
sun. During winters the temperature drops below freezing 

point at high altitudes and snow falls at altitudes as low as 
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1200 M., above sea level. The average rainfall is around 13(1 
cms, three-fourth of which falls between June and September. 

The bulk of the total area is administered by the Forest 
Department. Over half this area is covered with vegetation 
while the remaining is snow-covered on bare rock. Pine, Fir 
and Spruce, Kharsu, Birch and Juniper forests are also found 
at different elevations. Alpine pastures are found 
throughout the district apart from a rich variety of shrubs,, 
grass and herbs that come up during the monsoon season. A 
large number of medical plants of great commercial value are 
also found in the forests. 

The district comprises four tehsi.ls which are further 
divided into six blocks and 601 villages. The economy of the 
area revolves around agriculture. Agricut. lure, however , is 
inhibited by factors such as unavailability of cultivable 
land, short agricultural season, high altitude and low 
temperature, small size of the holdings and the problem of 
soil erosion as a result of the steep gradients. The bulk of 
land holdings are below 0.5 hectares. Agricultural incomes 
are mainly supplemented through income from animal husbandry. 
Bovine and sheep population accounts for almost a third each 
of total livestock. However, the production of milk per 
milch animal is rather low. Sheep rearing is an important 
activity. As has already been indicated, forestry plays an 
important role in the economy of the district. The district 
has a very poor industrial base. On the whole, therefore, it 
ranks among the less developed districts of the state. 
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An earthquake of magnitude 6 . 6 O'MD) on Richter Scale, 
body-wave magnitude 6.5 and surface-wave magnitude 7.1 (USGS) 
rocked (la rhwa .1 region for 45 seconds at around 2.55 a.m. on 
October 20, .1993 leaving behind a trail of mass destruction 

to human and animal lives as well as to property. The worst 
affected districts were Uttarkashi and Tehri Garhwal. The 
districts of Chamoli, Dehra Dun, Pauriga rhwal and Na.ini Tal 
were also afffected to some extent. 

Uttarkashi experienced numerous landslides along with 
the adjoining districts. Landslides, cracks and slumping of 
roads was noticed all along the route between Gangotri and 
Gangnani in Bhatwari block of Uttarkashi. Numerous 

telephonic and electric poles were broken disrupting both 
communications as well as power suply . Gwana bridge, 

approximately 8 kms from Uttarkashi on the Uttarkashi 
Gangotri road collapsed thereby cutting off hundreds of 
villages. Consequently it was very difficult for the rescue 
and relief teams to reach the worst affected areas for 
several days. Given the approaches to the bridge on 

Uttarkashi - Lambgaun road were damaged. Mountain slpes in 
the vicinity of Agora, Sangrali, Jamak and Didsari etc. in 
the district had cracks and they increased the chances of 
landslides thereby rendering villages located at the foot of 
such villages unsafe. Even the fields had wide cracks which 
made tilling difficult. Even after two weeks of the 
earthquake landslides accompanied with dust clouds were found 
occuring making road journey hazardous . 
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Direction of strong shaking and sound was reported by 
most people to be from North to South in Uttarkashi district. 
Some of the unusual observations reported included spotting 
Of fireballs , glowing of the mountains, electric shock and 
smoke . Uttarkashi district itself the worst affected 
areas were Bhatwari , Bund, and Naogaon blocks approachable 
through three roads via. Tehri -Uttarkashi road. Uttarkashi- 
Lambgaon road and Uttarkashi -Bal diyana road. 


* r ° ad tr °* ChinyaUsau r to Gangotri was blocked 
"any places especial, y between Maneri and Bhatwari. Gl 

bidge (Ganeshpur, on the Uttarkashi - Gangotri road coll., 
and consequently 75 villages were completely cut off f rom 
rest of the country. In Bhatwari Mock> ^ 

population of around .12.000, 97 out of the ,12 villa 
suffered severe damage. Most village on the Uttarkashi 
Gangotri road <hetwee„ Ganeshpur and bhatwari , turned i, 

ruins. fortunately. the Maneri dam did not suffer , 

damage. However, the w -» l i « .l 

' - ht "' lUa of the watchman's room and 

couple of structures near the entrance of the d 

rance of U ‘ G d am collapse 
While the dam itself was hojiWI 

H Hpared th « Maneri dam cole 

suffered severe damage. 


Jamak village situated on a hill near the da. Buffered 

total collapse of houses. The gua.ee a, so took a heavy to. 

» ,11 t-he bouses bad stone and mud 

of human l ife. Here almost, all the houa . 

walls with heavy RCC roofs. Cracks on the hill slopes o 
Jaroak were observed as they were parallel to hill slopes an 
were induced by slope failureB. This extensive 
Jamak and the adjoining villages was due to their nearness to 

the epicentre of the earthquake. 

. , ' -moroximately 4 kms from Manor! was among the 

Did ear. , <>PP roXH "“'' 1 

worst affected villages along with .Tamak. The houses here 

were poor constructions of stone masonary in mud mortar an 

BO almost all the houses coilapsed. Another badly affecte 

. , . a _. n a bill about 8 kms from 

village was Netala situated on a hi 

. v m i arkashi -Gangot r i road. The roa 
Uttarkashi on the Uttarkasfti t,a y 

Netala was breached at several places. 

bocal people believed the epicentre to be near Agora 

because of which cracks in the mountains; thick dust clouds 
appearing like smoke; the surrounding mountains appearing J> 
be on fire; and the observation of moving fnoballs. 
is surrounded hy high mountains devoid of vegetation. 
Falling rocks on dry mountains produced widespread spar s. 
However, no one either died or was injured at Agora. 

■ Since loss to property as well as of human life was 
quite extensive, the government took various steps in 
to provide relief to the affected people. People were in 
need of medical help, food as well as proper shelter 



winter was fast approaching. As the damage caused by th« 
earthquake was widespread over a fairly extensive area, the 
task of rehabi 1 itation was itself a Herculean one. ft: wa8 
made all the more difficult since roads, bridges a nJ 
communication had been severely damaged as a result of which 
it became extremely difficult to take up relief work in those 
villages which had become inaccessible. 


While relief started pouring in, there was no 

organisation, systemd or guide line, consequently there was 

a state of chaos and this confusion continued for a couple of 

There were heartwarming experiences where people 

offered their services freely and selflessly for relief work. 

the same time there were also experiences where indignity 

was met hy the sufferers of the earthquake. what really 

happened during the initial phase was that villages and 

people close to the roadside received more blankets. warm 

clothes and other relief material as compared to those away 

from the road. The quake affected villagers camped in the 

open and suffered till such a time that temporary huts were 

prepared for them. The district author! * ; 

authorities were given funds 

and materials from relief work „i 

ei. work. classification was made of 

the damages suffered by each , 

Y each family, by local revenue 

officials including Patwaris. These were ofi- P n a . ' 

were often done without 

inspection and consequently these was corruption involved. 

last of beneficiaries included those who had hardly 
Buffered damages while some genuine persons were !eft out. .! 
AB Boon as this irregularity was brought to the knowledge of 
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the higher authorities. a .roper and detailed classification 
was carried out to assess the damages suffered by 
affected population. This time senior and more responsibie 
officers were handed the task of preparing the l«t o 

beneficiaries and this was the final list on the basts of 

. , , j i j,„ rel ief work was 

.1 inn was provided and the r<1,c- 

which compensation wa> l 

carried out- 


on. the whole, the task of carrying out relief measures 
on such a large sea ,e present their own problems both 

A _ oould be expected , <* large 

financial and otherwise. As coul 1 - 

aaH ofied with the arrangements- 
number of persons were d.ssatisfie 

, anol Hon provided was insufficient as 

Many felt that the compensation provide, 

' . , „ (1S suffered by them while others claimed 

compared to the losses sutler j 

that corruption was rampant and that. tel ‘ cf 

as money did not reach the needy persons in many cases. It 

. n 1 -v.r.t- t he Giri Institute 
is with these controversies in mind that the 

, , slud i,., r.„ck„ow undertook a study to evaluate 

of Development. Studies, hutn 

I be rehabi 1 itaiion work which was carried out in Uttarkashi 
rol lowing the c, rthgunke . The basic objectives of the study 

were as follows: 


(i) 


(ID 


( Hi) 


to the impact of --he oarthguake on the 

community - economic and social; 

carry out a survey of the rehabilitation and 

const ruebi on efforts; 

to find out how far the reconstruction programmes 
have been successful in providing. 




(<i) she J tor construction; 

(h) medical facilities to the injured and 
handicapped persons and in tackling the 
problems of those orphaned; (a) means of 
livelihood to the affected persons engaged in 
handicrafts, cottage industries and other 
professions with low incomes; 

<d> Appropriate earthquake reeietant technology in 

th ° “ ,S " lr “ ct “ ° r buildings and shelter eneh 
Dull they may be able to stand up l„ an 
earthquake in future; and 

Ftnd orreetlveeeee or th „ 

Urogram*, and the perception of the people 
regarding u,e etteetiveheoe or the program 

PUtt)na th * •’“rvivore back on pre-disaster 
Irvtls ot economic and social well-being. 

m w* m m W m B Q ^ Prl „ ary 

“ nd aec <>"dary inforin.il. ion. Secondary • r 

„ , secondary information was 

collected froms the concerned offices Ah a,-, 

rr . 0 ' £xCes at Uttarkashi and from 

the office of the Relief c - 

r , Commissioner Uttar Pradesh at 

Lucknow. some infe, , ■ " at 

„ 1 ° collected from i-he 

Department of Aqri cult n.- . a Lh 

Agriculture and Cooperation, Natural ni • , 

Manaoemem- ,v- - . UldJ Disaster 

management Division in the M - - . 

the Ministry of Am-i^nii 

Delhi. The Mat , Y Agru.ull.ure, New 

jvatuia] D;i staster Manaaemeet- e - • . 

the assist a 9 ' DxV1Slon comes to 

««««Unce of the different ,tat-e„ , 
faced „ ith „ al . , ea " hBne ''« hhoy are 

a t ura 1 calamities auc h as flood, , 

loods, droughts and 


earth quake etc. 


mmmm 
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Prior to 1990-91, assessment of damage caused by 
natural calamities was made through various departments and, 
accordingly relief was sanctioned. In 1990-91 an assessment 
was made of the relief provided by the government over the 
previous five years to individual states and, on the basis of 
those figures, a share of each state was fixed. This is the 
total relief that the eoncenred state is entitled to receive 
in a financial year. The Central government provides 75 per 
cent of this relief while the state government is expected to 
set aside sufficient funds so as to make good the remaining 
25 per cent. Generally these relief amounts are disbursed in 
intalments on a quarterly basis - April, July, October and 
January. However, in the case of an emergency the 
instalments are over paid earlier as well. Moreover, 
whenever the calamity is serious higher amounts, than the 
actual share of the state in question, can also be provided 
and the surplus is adjusted against payments over the next 
couple of years. 

In the case of Uttar Pradesh for instance, the 
government was provided an advance of Rs. 55.08 crores during 
1992-93 after assessing the extent of the damage caused by 
the Uttarkashi earthquake. This was in addition to the share 
of relief of Rs. 1 01.25 crores (Rs.67.50 crores central share 
and 33.75 crores state's share). The advance paid is now 
being gradually adjusted at the rate of approximately Rs.3 
ernrea per instalment of; relief now being paid to the state 

government by the Centre. 
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Yet another source of secondary information was the 
Council tor Advancement of People's Action and Rural 
Technology (CAPART). CAPART was the Node.l agency which co- 
ordinated the rehabilitation work carried out by the selected 
NGO's in Uttarkashi. 


Tt is really unfortunate that the records maintained at 
the district headquarter or in the office of the Relief 
Commissioner were not quite upto date. Consequently when we" 
desired to have the latest situation in connection to relief 
and rehabilitation measures, particularly with respect to the 
exact situation regarding construction of houses, the 
required data was not available either at Uttarkashi or in 
Lucknow. The first visit to Uttarkashi was made during June- 
July 1904 and we had hoped to make a second visit after the 

monsoons so as to fill the data gaps in the secondary 

information. However, the troubled situation in the 

Ubta rkh.md area prevented us from obtaining the information^ 
even if it exists in the offices of the ADM Uttarkashi. The 
office of the Relief Commissioner U.P., i n Lucknow also could 
not provide us these details. And since it is from the 

Relief Commissi oner's office that information is ultimately 
sent to the Natural Disaster Management Division, Department 
of Agriculture and Co-operation, it is quite natural that 
information received by them was only in accordance with what 

had been provided to them. We have had to work within these 
limitations. 
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F5ven at the CAPART we could not obtain 


informal I: ion regarding the NGO's as 


per our requirements 
related to the rehabilitation work carried out by them after 
the earthquake. We therefore worked with a definite drawback 


since the availability of detailed secondary informal tion 
would have facilitated our report writing. 


For the purpose of obtaining primary data 


a field 


survey was carried out at Uttarkashi 


It had been decided to 


select some of the worst affected villages of the district. 
Our survey team visited Uttarkashi and compiled information 
related to destruction caused by the earthquake villagewi.se 
in he i ms of loss of human life and animal s, injuries to human 
being and loss of property in terms of damages to houses. 


From the I 1st of v i 1 I ayes thus compiled we selected five from 


among the worst affected villages keeping in mind the fact 
thaL we select at least one such village which is a remote 
one. A detailed survey was then carried out in these 


villages with the help of a structured questionnaire 
contained details such as: 


which 


demography a da bails of the household, 
debs i Is regarding education, 
of the housl ahold; 


occupation and income 


the impact of the earthquake from the point: of view 
of the extent of damage caused to both life and 
property ; Pv b \:iM v t 

the type and extent of relief measures which were 
provided to the affected population; 
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(v) 


(vi) 
( vi j ) 


the roJc played by the government as well as NGO's 
in providing relief and in rehabilitating the 
ea r t hqua ke vi a t i ms ; 

the efficacy of these measures; and 

people's perception regarding relief provided and 
the i r suggestions . 


Since Bhatwari was the worst affected Tehs.il of 

Uttarkashi , the selection oT villages was carried out from 
Hhatwari itself. The villages which were selected for the 
purpose of our detailed survey were Didsari, Jamak, 
Ganeshpur , Kamar and Netala. These were among the worst 
affected villages. In order to ensure that the results by 
way of our findings were meaningful it was decided to have 
large sized sample by covering over 50 per cent of the 
households. The ultimate criterion for the sample was to 
cover over 50 per cent households such that the overall 
sample size is around 275. Therefore, the total sample size 
for the study was 202 households. While a detailed survey 
was earned out in these five villages, we thought that it 
would be worthwhile to visit another 2-3 villages and survey 
them on the basis of discussions with various local persons 
as well as our own observations in order to strengthen the 
findings of the study. And accordingly we visited the 
villages namely - Maneri., Bena Luthru and Syaba, where such 
an observational study was carried out by us. 






Before we begin about presenting the details of the 
Dttarkashi earthquake on the basis of the secondary 
information collected by us, it would be worthwhile to have a 
look at some informal tion related to the occurance of some 
severe earthquakes in the Himalayan region. The details are 
being presented in Table 1.1 below. 


Table 1.1 


.9evere RartAarja Are. 


DATE 


1803 


Ga rhwa 1 -Kumaun 


Naini Tal-Bhawan 10:00 AM 


3000 


June 12, 1897 


April 14, .1.905 K 


20000 


Jan 15, 1934 


Night 


Assam 


Kinnaur 


It is quite evident from the above table that an 
earthquake with severe intensity had been felt in Garhwal 
region as far back as 1803 AD and consequently the people of 
the area as well as the administrative machinery was 


virtually taken by Hurpriwo when the earthquake did strike on 
the right of Oct 2D , 1991 and that too with an intensity of 

6 . 6 on the Richter scale* The loss of human life was high 
since people were sleeping when the tragedy struck. However 
the lack of prepa redness goes to show tha t there was an 
element of carelessness on the part of the administration 
because the eight districts of the hill are most; vulnerable 
to earthquake hazard. Northern pari. of Al mo ra and 
Pithoragarh district:.., the entire once of 0 ha mo 1 i and the 
oanlorn pari of Paur Ca r hwa 1 # T(dir i ga rhwa 1 and IJtta rkash t 
d i si. r i cs all fell under sesrn i zone V , the zone which is most 
vulnerable I o this hazard. Del* ra Dun and the reuiai.ni.ny 
parts of the hill districts mentioned already fall under 
seam to zone TV. As a result, precautions should have been 
taken regarding the reduction of damage caused due to this 
hazard. 

The extent of the damage caused by the earthquake can be 
guaged from Table 1.2. As expected, the Intensity of the 
destruction varied inversely with the distance from the 
epicentre . Consequent 1 y , destruction was massive in the 
d;i st r :i o t o f 0 1 ta rka sh I . A to ta 1 of 601 v i. .1 1 ages we re 
affected and around 650 persons lost 'their lives while 4710 
persons received injuries. The loss of animal life was over 
560. Almost 15 thousand houses were damaged to some extent . 
Tehri Garhwaj was the next district as far as the extent of 
damage is concerned* Fortunately the number of persons to 
have . died.. ; was , .only • 63 while another 43, '.were.;, , i n jured. 


Likewise, only 7 . 1 . animals died. However, over 4700 houses 
were fully damaged and the number of partly damaged houses 
was as high as nearly 22 thousand. Chamoli, Debra Dun and 
Paurigarhwal also suffered as a result of the earthquake but 
the damage caused was only marginal as compared to 
Uttarkashi . Only two persons lost their lives in Chamoli and 
only 21 persons received injured. In the three districts 
taken together only 633 houses had been fully damaged and 
2074 damaged partly. On the whole, therefore, over 20,000 


Tab I e No . 1 . 2 : 1991 Ha rfc hau ake Disaster Scena rio in U^JP 

[nil s 


Si. District 
No. 

Vi.ll a - 
gos 
Afre- 
c ted 

Popu- 
1 a hi on 
Affec- 
ted 
( i n 

lakhs) 

Fully 

Dama- 

ged 

Houses 

Partly 

Damaged 

Houses 

Human 

T »o s s 

Ca tt 1 e 
Loss 

In- 

ju- 

red 

per- 

sons 

1 . Ut. 1 a rkanh i 

601 

2.50 

1 4057 

1001 1 

653 

562 

471 0 

2. Teh r i 

Cl.j rhwa 1 

605 

1 . 00 

4730 

21054 

63 

71 

43 

3- C ha mol i 

600 

0.72 

57 3 

107 3 

2 

10 

10 

4. Dehradun 

116 

0.02 

26 

452 

- 

9 


5. Paur i 

Ga rhwa 1 

7 2 

0.01 


; 440 

- 

5 

3 

6 . Nainital 

- 

Willi : : 

2 

Jlffi 4 

• — 



Tota 1 

2093 

4.25 

20222 

44643 

710 

657 

4774 


Source : Department ; of Revenue and Belief, Government of 
tJ.P. April 1994 
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houses* had boon fully damaged by the devastation caused by 
the earthquake and another 44,643 were partly damaged . A 
total of 7 1 T> human beings and 6 67 animals* were killed while 
over 4700 persons* had been left injured. 

As has already been indicated the earthquake caused wide 
spread damage to roads , bridges and communications besides 
causing havoc to human lives and property. The army took up 
the challange of providing relief to the needy persons. They 
pressed into service eight helicopters with the help of which 
they distributed re I ief mater. la 1 in the inaccessible areas 
and also evacuated the injured persons . The army took upon 
it the task looking after the 1000 odd pilgrims who were left 
stranded between Gangotri and Hars.il . They also provided 
med ieal assistance to the needy persons in Gangotri, Manor i 
and lit larkashi . Besides this they provided 6000 harpau I ins 
and 120 tents for 1 he people adverse l y a f footed by the 
earthquake . 

The Director General Hoarder Roads took the task of road 
repair on a virtually war footing* In order to rescue the 
people caught under the debris they pressed into service five 
bulldozers* Tempo ra ry bridges were built where the regular 
ones had been destroyed by the earthquake* It was essential 
to re-establish the road links in order to reach the affected 
population* Work was done round the clock in many areas and 
by October 20, .1991 the Ft i shikesh-Uttarkashi -Har»j 1 links 
road had been repaired and reopened to all kinds of vehicular 
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traffic. The land si ides had caused difficulties in the 
repair work on the Bhairoghati - Nelung road but even this 
had been achieved by the end of October . hven the 
Ti.bbeti.an Boarder Police played a c rut ini role m the relief 

work . 

In order to provide immediate relief such that; people 
are protected from the cold relief by way of the tin sheets, 
tarpoline and tents as well as blankets were provided on a 
districtwise basis. These details are provided in Table 1.3 

be 1 ow : 

Table 1.3 : D / s l r i abwisa fin I i c f . Measures 


SI. 

No. 

Dish r i o t 

Tin Sheets 

Blankets 

Tarpol i ne/Tents 

1 . 

Utta rkash i 

330,241 

.102,277 

33,123 

2. 

Teh r i Garhwal 

170,200 

25,093 

0,792 

3. 

Chamo 1 i 

1 1 , r.7(> 

3,054 

020 

4. 

Debra Dun 

770 

— 



To ta 1 

520,073 

131,024 

42,535 


s „„rn. : tx-fi-t rl.monl „f Uovanuc aodt Uoltof. Govornmnnt of 
U.P., hue: know 


Because of the intensity of the earthquake and its 
resultant destine!; ion over a widespread area, the first few 


^eeks following the earthquake were those of chaos 




2. to 3^ 


in 




every th.i ng 


unorgan i sod l..o beg in w i th , 


Re I i ..of me a hiii-oh 



wan 


reee t 


<i I he number of person 


of i. he dead an i main aa well a a of damage 


o prepa r< 


.found the i r 


n.Kiu 


HOIKK 


woro i rregu 


ne on ob 


i a r i oh some 


-i I ed t o resentment among the people 


higher authorities, on gaining knowledge of l he name, ordered 


a fresh survey to be conduct td for the purpose of preparing an 


at least the ranke of BDO were selected to ensure a fair 


survey. The result t hereby prepared was the final list 


compensation and subs id i es were subsequently prov ided on the 


Needless to say that there were 


resentment is seen by way of the numerou 


filed in Iho various courts to challange the decisions taken 


One t ypical problem wh i ch a rose was that; 


x ser i ousl y 


person 


in ju red pe rnon . Thus t .lie compcnsa t .i.on was pa i d acco rd i ng 1 y 


to him. However, he 'expired, after the compensation had been 


Tn all such cases there has been a lot of confusion 


such cases have not: yet been settled. Even upto the time of 


our field survey many disputed cases were still pending in 
- the different courts right from the district 'to the High 


Court:. level. According to the people the actual number of 


iiiii 





dead persons is far more than the official figure if one 
takes into account the number of persons who died not 
immediately as a result of the house collapse, but suffered 
Tor upt o one and a ha I f mont hs before* succumbing to their 

in juries . 

Kvon in the ease of those injured, compensation was paid 
only to l hose who had received treatment. at the district, 
hospital and had evidence to prove the same - Accordingly 
many genuine persons had to remain content without receiving 
any compensation for the injuries which were sustained by 

them . 

On the basis of the list of beneficiaries regarding loss 
of human and animal life, injuries to people and damage to 
property the government drew up a scheme for the payment of 
compensation and subsidies to the adversely affected 
population. Table 1.4 provides the details of the scheme. 

Table 1.4 : C‘ > vc rhmnn t ’ s Sch erne o f B .< 2 1 1 


St. Item 
No. 


Request Reli ef 

(a) For cacti dead person 

(b) For each seriously 
injured 

(c) For other injuries 


Amount. (Rs.) and details 


Rs. 30,000/- (with a max. of 
Rs. 9 0,000/- per family) 


Rs. 5,000/- 

Rs. 2,000/- 


Contd . . 
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Table 1.4 con l:d 

Si . Item 

No - 


Amount 

(Rs.) and details 

(d) For each dead animal 

(i) Big 

Rs. 

1,250/- 

(for a maximum of 
2 animals) 

( i i ) Sma 1 1 

Rs. 

300/- 



2 . Interim Relief 
per Family 


Rh. 3,000/- which included 20 
kg <>T foodgra i mi, 1 blanket 
nor person upt ;.o n rna x i rm.im ol a 
blankets per family, and a 
cash subsidy of Rs-200/- pel 
unit per Tamil y from November 
1991 to January 1992. 


House Subsidy 

(a) For Fully damaged 
Houses 


(b) Partially damaged 
houruhs 


Rs. 20 , 000/- for general popu- 
lation of this Rs. 10,000/- as 
building material e.g., tin 

sheets, timber, steel and cem- 
ent. Rs .10,000/- in cash and 

Rs .15,000/- as loan from HIJDCO 

In the case of the SC/S 1 
population, however, even the 
additional Rs .1 5,000/- was 

compensat ion . The re f o re , l.ol. a 
relief received by them w» Rs. 
35,000 per person . 

Rs .5,000/- 


Sou roe : 


Depa rtmen I: 
Lucknow. 


of Revenue and Relief, Government of U.P . 
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initially it was decided to pay compensation at the rate 

r^rKon with a maximum l imit of 
of Kb. 20, 000/- per dead person 

r • 1 „ iKiuover the amounts were 

RH. r>0,000/- per family- How. 

, ,, ... : ,.<•«( i to Its .30,000/- and Rs.90.000/- 

subseguent ly ' •> i ! ’" 1 

respectively. All « hose who had sustained serious injuries 
wcrc lo an amount of Rs.h,000/- whereas the payment 

made in the ease of minor injuries was Us. 2, 000/- per pe. son. 

An amount of Rh.1250 was earmarked as payment to he made to 
compensate for U«> lonn or hi, a n i ma 1 ouch an a cow while 
,.he canc of I l an i ma 1 H She 9 oatn and sheep the amount 

f j x od Win b U b « 1 0 0 / *■" * 

order to compcnnatc for the damage canned by the 
earthquake to the hounon. the *h* envisaged a payment of 
Uil. 20, 000/- an composition for the tonnes fui„ damaged. 

,,„ u „r thin amount wan to bo paid in ««>"'> while the balance 

to be paid in kind and comprised of items such as 22 tin 

sheets , .7 bag,, of cement. t.*S tonnes of iron and some 

Umb „,. Over and above thin amount, each beneficiary was 

■ . .. . •, n of Rs.15,000/- wh ich hud been 

also to he provided a loan 0 . 1 . kb. 

. n„nm in the c-ae of the SC/ST population, 

arranged through llUDCO. In the ca| 

■ ‘ . r> . i c hftfl / .. < : l fill. -I « 

however, even thin additional l.a. 1 . 1 . 000 / 

Thus this category of the benef.ic.i a»..i.c.> 

Rs.55.000/- each from the government for the construcltion of 
their houses. for houses that had been partially been 
damaged, compensation paid was Rs.5,000/-- 



Tn order to help the people who had lost everything as a 
result; of the natural calamity, the government issued orders 
to pay each family Kh. 750 per month from November 1091 to 
January 1 992. Even this amount., was raised to Hs.3,000/- pei 
family. This included the cost of 20 kgs of food grains, one 
blanket per person upt o a maximum of 5 blankets per Tamily 
and a cash sbsidy of Us. 200/- per unit per family. 


to on ru re prope r 


materials and cash subsidy a number of sectors comprising o 
n_i n vi liases were constituted as distribution points 


Similarly zones were carved out consisting of ->-C. sectors 
under the supervision of an officer not less than the rank of 
a deputy collector for co-ordination and liaaon work. 
Control rooms were set: up in Uttarkashi, Chamoli, Iehri 
Gahrwa 1 and Dehra Dun as well as at Lucknow to supervise and 


monitor the rescue and relief work 


the houses 


Since it was not possible to construct 


quickly and as winter was setting in fast, community centres 
were constructed. Over f>50 such centres were, constructed for 
providing immediate shelter to the a f Tec Led population. 
These buildings a re now being put to various other public 
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Table 1.5 : Ho Jon so of Slocks for Earthquake} Ho J.iof in 

Ut: L.i rknsh i and Garhwal Region of U.P. By Indian 
Rod Cro ss Soo i nl:y . (Position as ori 24 . 12. 1 991 


Si . 
No. 

I l:.enm 


Quantity 

1. 

Wo 1 1 on 

Blanket** ( Non ) 

1.4,745 

2. 

Cotton 

Blankets (Nos) 

1,000 

3. 

Wo I 1 on 

Ga rmont.B ( Non ) 

47,395 

4. 

Cotton 

Ga rmontn ( Nob ) 

18,000 

5. 

Qu i I t.n 

( Nos ) 

15 

6 • 

Mi l k Powd o r (Kgs) 

3,250 

7. 

High Protein Biscuits (Kgs) 

2,800 

8. 

Frui t 

Powder (Kgs) 

250 

9. 

Polythene Sheeting ( Ro 1 1 a ) 

30 

10. 

Tarpoline (Noa) 

105 

11. 

Tents 


675 

12. 

Tea ( Kgs ) 

96 

13. 

Dal (Kgs) 

1 ,535 

14. 

Saga r 

( Kgs ) 

390 

15. 

Sa 1 t 

( Kgs ) 

300 

16. 

Atta 

(Kgs) 

300 

17. 

Wheat 

( Kgs ) 

100 

18. 

Rice (Kgs) 

4,430 

19. 

Shoes 

(Pairs) 

231 

20. 

G.T. Sheets (Nos) 

20 

21. 

Assorted Garments (Nos) 

21,470 


Gross Value Rs. 61, 91, 000 

Cash grants towards provision of G.I . Sheets 

(Roofing Materials) Rs. 20, 00, 000 


Total value Rs. 81,91, 000 




The Red Cross Society came to the immediate help of the 


earthquake victims and the help provided by the soci 


It is quite evident from the table 


itself that the assistance provided was to the tune of almost 


Rs .82 lakhs and covered items of daily need of the people 


In order to reconstruct the houses which had been 


damaged completed by the earthquake an elaborate distetwise 


» under loans from IIUDCO and the Indira 


sc heme wa s d r a w n 


Avan 


progress 


same 


achieved upto April 1 994 arc provided in Table 1.6 below 


/.) ; s r i a i w i sse da la i I & o f Bourne Cons I: rue t i on 
IIUDCO boa/) and f rid i ra A va s ( Yo Jana Upto 

7994) 


Under 
Apr i 1 


SI. DISTRICT 

no * 


IIUDCO 


INDIRA AV7VS YOJANA 


Houses 
under con 
Htruction 


Houses 
const ru 
cted 


Houses 
const ru 
cted 


Houses 
under con 
struction 


11790 


1 * Uttarkashi 


2. Tehri Garhwal 3479 


3. Chamoli 


15520 


4 * Tota 1 


Department of Revenue and Belli*!, Government 
U*P*, Lucknow*,: -J'.-V' 


Source 
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In order to take up the relief and rehabi 1 itat ion 
measures sufficient finances were required. In order to meet 
its financial needs the state government placed a memorandum 
for a loan from the world bank. The state government 
initially prepared a memorandum for Rs. 1.78. 12 crores but the 
same was subsequently revised and the target set was 
Rs. 127.92 crores. The details of the same are being provided 
be 1 ow i rs Ta h i e 1.7. 

Table 1.7 : Earthquake Project : Original and 
Revised Estimates Sont to the World Bank 


(Rs. in lakhs) 


SI . 
No. 

Depa r troen t / Sec to r 

Original 

Revised 

1 . 

Roads & Bridges 

853.75 

600.00 

2. 

Irrigation , Drainage 

& Channels 724.08 

724.08 

3. 

Water Supply 

427.37 

427.37 

4. 

Electricity 

180.00 

— 

5. 

Agricul turn 

.144.00 

— 

6. 

Public Buildings 

8934.46 

9273.46 

7. 

Soc i.a 1 T n f ra s fc ructure 

: & Relief 2448.58 

— 

8. 

Roads and Ssispension 

Bridges 4100.00 

1768.00 


Total 

17812.24 

12792.91 






As against the demands of the state government 


crore rupees 


World Bank approved a loan amount: 


for the construction of damaged bridges and road 


irrigation and other projects. It wa 


Uttarakhand Development Department would be the Node! agency 


1 eve 1 


at the administrative level while at the? field 


Commissioner, Garhwal Division would constitute a suitable 


committee under his chairmanship and this committee would 


be vested with administrative and financial powers 


headwi.se break-up of the loan provided was as follows 


DafmrLmnnkwi we Details of Amounts Disbursed for 


Table 1.0 


Providing Puh 1 i c Am f intit / oh 


i jsr rupee 


LhfiKti rtJuiuii Arc 


Department 


Amount 
(Rs. crores) 


Reconstruction of Roads 
and Bridges and to improve 
means of communication 


T rrigation 
Department 


Ta 1 Ni.gam 


Reconstruction and repair 
of building?! of Kdueation 
Department 


Reconstruct, ion and repair 
of buildings of the Medical 
Depa rtmonh 


Commissioner Garhwal 
Division 


Project Monetoing 


Total. 





I;he 


The state government also presenter] a memorandum before 
Central government; for a financial assistance of 
approximately Its. 152 erores as well. Even this was 
subsequently revised to Rs.124 c.rores. Table 1.9 provides 
the requ i red det .a i 1 s . 


Table .1 . ^ 


: Memora n dum for 

men l of i / . P . 


Centra Mss /stance by /..he Govern- 

(Rh. in lakhs) 


SI . 
No . 

Dopa r Lmont 

Or i g i na 1 
Estimate 

Rev i sed 

Es t i mate 

1 . 

An i m«.i 1 iliinbaml ry Dopa r Linen 1; 

530.00 

202.00 

2. 

Foi'ohI. Depa r Linen L 

1776.50 

1507.60 

3. 

Ru ra 1 Dove 1 opment Depa rtment 

5633.93 

1436.00 

4. 

T r r i ga t i on Depa r tmen t 

233.00 

233.00 

5. 

II i glier Kduea t i on 

1 40.00 

140.00 

6. 

Medical Health 

74.92 

74.92 

7. 

Med Lea 1 Kduea b :Lo n 

56.75 

56.75 

8. 

Panchaya t Raj 

335.75 

335.75 

9. 

Powe r 

180.00 

180.00 

.1 0 . 

Food & civil Suppl i es 

34.50 

34.50 

1 1 . 

Agricultures 

6000.00 

8000.00 


Total 

.15,171 .65 

12,387.22 


ft has already been indicated earlier that; the 
Department of Agriculture and Co-operation, in the Ministry 
of Agriculture, New Delhi, has a Natural Disaster Management 
Division which comes to the assistance of the vairous state 
governments whenever any state government faces a problem on 
account of a natural calamity. Previously the amounts paid 
to the state governments were not pre-de termined but were 
decided on the basis of the extent of damage caused. This 



invariably led to Homo time lags between request from the 
state government and its approval by the Centre. 

However, the Ninth Finance commission worked out an 
average amount to be paid to each state government on the 
basis of what they had been paid over the previous five 
years; Of the total relief payable, three-fourths was the 
phase of the Centre while the balance was to be raised by the 
respective state government. In the case of Uttar Pradesh 
the Central share worked out to be Rs.67.50 era res. In the 
year 1991.-92 the Centre provided Uttar Pradesh other amounts 
as well over and above its share from the Calamity Relief 
Fund . 

It. paid 11 a . 25 era ran sat ways and moans advance. 

It paid IPs .6.51 aroma from the JRY funds for the 
three worst, a f foe Lad districts of Carhwa 1 Region. 

An amount of Rs.5.80 crores was diverted from the 
Indira Avas Yojana for the reconstruction and 
repair of the houses which had been damaged by 
the earthquake - 

Rupees 2.05 crores were made available from the 
Pr ime Mi n i s be r * s Re 1 1 ef Fund . 

The India People's Natural Calamities Thrust 
provided Rs.8 lakhs for seeds. 


( i) 

Hi) 

( i. i 1 ) 

( iv) 

(v) 
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(vi) In accordance with the declaration made by the ■ 

P.M., an amount of Rs.30 croton wan provided as 
ass ini ance from the National Housing Hank for the j 

reconstruction of 20,000 houses badly damaged as j 

a result- of l he tragedy. I 



in .1992-9:1 the yovernmen t of Uttar Pradesh was provided 
an additional advance of Rs. 55.0ft crores after an assessment 
was made of the damage which had been caused by the 
earthquake. This was in addition to the. Ha. 67. 50 crores which 
is the Central share of relief out of the total relief amount 
of Rs.101.25 crores. The advance then paid is gradually to be 
adjusted over the next few years at the rate of approximately 
Us. 3 crores per instalment of relief (cjuartely payment) now 
being paid to the government of Uttar Pradesh. 

So far we have talked about the overall situation 
resulting from the earthquake. However, since the study of 
ours had its focus in Uttarkashi, we will now look at the 
scenario from the point, of view of this district alone. 
Uttarkashi district comprises of 4 Tehsils namely Bhatwari, 
Dunda, Burkote and Puraula. The scenario of Uttarkashi, 
following the earthquake, is evident from Tale 1.10. 



Table 1.10: 


TohaLlwino Da Lai Is of ■ the Dumarjn Caused by the 
En rkhquuko in II t. k,t m nh i 


Si. Name of 
No. Tehsil 

Affe- 
c ted 
popu- 
1 at ion 

Lives 
1 obL 

Fully 

Dama- 

ged 

llOUBCB 

Partly 

Dama- 

ged 

Houses 

Indi- Loss 
ca- of 

t ive An i - 
Dama - ma 1 a 
ged 

Housed 

No. of In- 
jured per- 
Bonn 

Major 

Minor 

1. . Bha twa r i 

47000 

562 

0500 

1 104 

75 1152 

120 

3291 

2 . Dunda 

03000 

90 

51 51 

9559 

550 2 34 

45 

1 224 

3. Burkote 

40000 

1 

1 000 

6046 

499 

4 

16 

4. Puraula 

15000 

- 

1 90 

2302 

— 

- 

10 

Total 

105000 

653 

1 4057 

1 9011 1.124 1386 

169 

4541 


Source : Off ion of ADM Relief Uktarknuhi 

It la quite evident from Table 1.10 that Bhatwari 
Tehsil bore the brunt of the devaatation and 00 per cent of 
lives lost, 03 per cent of the dead animals, 72 per cent of 
the injured per no mi arid 07 per cent of the fully damaged 
houses were from this tehsil alone. In order to help the 
affected population various relief and rehabilitation 
measures were undertaken. The situation upto 26.9.92 is 
seen in Table 1.11 arid the tehsi.lwi.se details regarding the 
provision of house subsidy under the rehabilitation work is 
given below in Table 1.12. 



Table 1.11 : De scription of Ea rt h£iua ktj Rn.li.ef Dl & I: r i bu t i on .in 

Uktackafthi (ll&ko 26.9.921 

(Rs in lakhs) 


SI . 
No. 

Item No. of 

Rene f to iaries 

Amount 

1. 

iU^iucnj. Rej i of. 

(a) Dead Person 

614 

123.00 


( l>) Oh ief Mi n i itt or I’uml 

607 

61 .00 


(e) Major Injured 

147 

7.00 


( < I ) Minor hi jn rod 

4 540 

91 .00 


(o) D**ad Animal 

545 

5.00 

2. 

Tot a 1 

Interim Relief 


207.00 


(a) Cash 

169600 

533.00 


(b) Material 

— 

676.00 


(c) Indicative Help 

064 

4.00 


Total 


1213.00 

3. 

House Subsidy Uel ief 

( a ) Ca sh 

14047 

1405.00 


(b) House loan/ Indira Awas 
Subs i dy 

.13017 

1313.00 


(c) Material 

— 

1295.00 


(d) Partly Damaged House 

.19603 

904.00 


Total 


5077.00 


Grand Total 


6577.00 


Bourne s Off Zee of ADM RvUvf Uktarkaffhi 




Su h&idv in 


DeUti Ih of Uouj^l 


Tabic 1-1.2 


lakhs) 


Partly Damage 
Houses 


Kully Damage 

Houkch 


Teh s 11 


Bhatwar i. 


Dunda 


,f ADM Relief, tiLUirk.i 


Sou roe 


A „ „ raMU |t or U,o earthquake extennive damage waa 
canned to the. buying* -unlng vnriou. govcrn m onU 
depaid-mentn and a.«o to the r«*ldo„tia. -lonle- where 

government employees were residing. Some of. 

.he residence of the D.M. and S-P- police, 
l;o be damaged were the . os tm.net. 

_ , .. r<nirAi-nrar>nl' Tntor col lege and its 

the State Bank of India, (.overnmcnL i m. 

i ... eourl Post Office and the P.W.D. 
hostel , hosp I la 1 , ( OUI , 

bung. on 0 , 0 . Tbo varinu* “-par. men, n . ..hc-ofono, 
spared «i.U*.U«< -r .ho lom. nnfjoro.1 by thorn U mon.U.ry 
t . r „ and accordingly placed '-heir demand* before the atate 
govern-., nt. The .lota 11 a «r '.hone demand,, are indie, .Led in 

Til b 1 e r.13. An can be expected. the demands of different 

department* varied in accordanee of the damage canned to the 
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Tab l e No. 1 -1 3 : Dap.i r tnuu> t w i ho Atitft'iiftmnn k of D amn gad /<e« 

tU'ut i.i ! /Non- lioti i t lt'iit iji 1 Ho uttna • iikJ <> t- 1 tor 

Amu'l h 

(Rm. in lakhs) 


. Name of Ik'parl.iwMil. Resident i.al Non- Other Total 

. Houses Resides- Inf ra- 
ti a 1 structure 

Houses 


1 . 

Agrioul tu.ro DepL* 

26.25 

4.00 

2.45 

33.50 

2 . 

Ilorl. i eu 1 1 urc Dept. . 

10.00 

72.00 


02.00 

3 . 

F i nhory Dept . 

2.50 

2.50 

2.00 

7.00 

4 . 

Co-ojdor a t i vr Depart moi 

n L 

1 7 . 90 

0.30 

10.20 

5. 

D.R . I). A. 

— 

5.00 

1249.99 

1 254.99 

6 . 

'It i 1 a Pa r i nharl 

22.00 

1 2.00 

00.20 

1 14.20 

7 . 

P r i va to M i no r l r r i <ja L 

ion — 

0.50 

25.46 

25.96 

o. 

Go vo r nine n L. 1 r r i <ja l. i o n 

4.49 


63.67 

60.16 

9. 

E 1 eo 1; i* i c Depa r 1 me n t 

— 

37.50 

60.00 

97.50 

10. 

1 ndusl ry 

1 * 00 

17.00 

— 

10.00 

1 1 . 

Khad i (Vramodhyocj 

-- 

1 7.00 

0.25 

1 7.33 

12. 

p.w. n. 

1 26.00 

1 1 9 . 00 

227.00 

472.00 

i 3. 

Kduca 1 i on Dept; . 

{ P r i ma ry ) 

-- 

425.00 

37.00 

462.00 

14. 

Kdiicn l i on 
( Seeonda ry ) 


2055.90 

45.96 

2101 .06 

i r>. 

P . h . n . 

— - 

1 .50 

-- 

1.50 

16. 

. Ilea 1 l:h 

119.24 

223.40 

— 

342.64 

17. 

via l N i <jam 

5*00 

— 

20.00 

33.00 

10. 

Panohayal: i Raj 

— 

02.50 

405.00 

407.00 

1 9. 

Soc i a l Work Dept . 

— *• 

6.00 

27.90 

33.90 


Confcd 



Ti 3 h I o / . 3 ('onl.d 


Non- 
Rob i den 
Uia I 

IIOUBOB 


IIOUBOB 


Ta 1 Sannt ban 


29. Gov 1; . P . G . Co 1 1 egc 


3 0 . Gov l; . Po 1 i Unch n i quc 


man 


Mario r i 
Kha rid 


35. Uotoa i-c * 1» and P I aim i n*J 


106.02 1969.24 


1 700.22 


40. T it iyal ion 


5214.52 .3012.44 9359.00 


Of Tier AOM Roll of, Ut I <i rkoali i 


Source; 



. 


Table No. 1.14 : Amof n iL IX <_ w fc r i b u t ad to Va ri ous Pepa r trnan t for 

F >'3 rthcji iako 7?e 1 i e f i n Utkar ka&hj 

~ " ( Ra in lakh a ) 


Si. Name of Department 
No. . 


Amount Amount 
Dema nd ed D i a t r i 
from buted 

Govt . 


Amount- 
Ex pen ted 


1 . 

Garhwal dal Sans than 


50.00 

50.40 

2. 

D i k 1.. r i e l I’roy r ainme Of f i ce 

— 

61 19 Bag a 
and 

61.19 Bags 
and 




1359 oil 

1359 oil 




pa ck a 

packs 

3. 

KH I rri ga t i on I) i v i a i on 

55.40 

32.25 

32.25 

4 . 

KK Kxaminal ion and Control 

D i v i h i on 


4.77 

5.10 

5 . 

KK Electric Supply 

;>4* r » r » 

1 0.60 

16.75 

6. 

KK dal N i gam 

1 0*00 

15.00 

15.00 

7. 

Department of Agriculture 


6.00 

6.00 

a. 

Pot et o and vegetable office 


4.72 

4.72 

9. 

D.S.W. Officer 

10.00 

0.10 

0.10 

1 0. 

Chief Animal Iluaband ry 

O f f i ce r 


1.25 

0.97 

1 1 . 

P.W.D. 

326.20 

1 47.20 

147.20 

12. 

Nagar Palika 


8.00 

2.65 

1 3. 

AK Minor 1'rr.ignti.ort 

-- 

5.00 

5.00 

14. 

7. il a Par i shad 

110*00 

4.00 

4.00 

1 5. 

D.S.O. 

30*26 

1.45 

1 .45 

16. 

Di «tr i t;f llort ieul ture 

Off! ce r 

7*50 

7.50 

3.75 

17. 

B.S.A. 

— 

2.18 

0.59 

10. 

C.M.O. 

— 

54.80 

55.49 


Tot a 1 

581.91 

354.82 

354.00 


Source * Office of the ADM Relief * UttarkaHhi . 


‘\(i 

buildings of reiq km • \ i vc* departments. The overall 1 oh ft 
estimated by all I ho <1 i fTo rent departments taker? together wan 
Rh .93. P> 9 e ro ren * 

In order to I ake up various* relief measures an a result 
of l;Jie breakdown in different- types of pub 1 i e id i 1 i t i os etc . 
the abate government d » nhuraed money to the concerned 
departments such that, they may carry out these programmes. 
The total amount demanded by the various departments was 
around Rs .5.02 croren . Ah against, this the amount: d i.sbu rued 
was Rh . 3.55 crorcs. The details of the same are highlighted 
in Tab! e 1*14. 

In order to roeonnt r.uet: the houses completely damaged in 
the earthquake* an elaborate p rogrammo wan chalked .out on a 
blockwise ba sis. Out: of the 1 4ft 0 2 total houses that were to 
be constructed , the bulk of them w ere to be const ..rue tod with 
the hoi p of 1 oan i rig by IIUOCO wh i i e the rema i n i rig were to be 
taken up under the Indira Avan Yojana. The detail a of their 
f i nano i ng i a g i ven be l ow . 



Tabic 1.15: W- - — fro. Indira ^ 

■ J^]r fojr Iltuiftfi Can « fc rucL ±c>!2UJ^JIJ^J^^^ 

(Hr. in lakhs) 


1 . Name of 
o. P ro joe t 


1 . I nd i ra AV;iH 


Amount. Amount Balance Add 1 t 1 ^ 

dist- amount tonal bl« nousts 

i vod ri bated demand House- const- 

f rom ho I <) i uc- 


govt. . 


: ted 


(a) Under J.N.Y. 

522.16 

41.1 .95 

1 40.21 

» 

1 2041 

2782 

(b) Natural Dis- 
aster Fund 

19.04 

14.20 

4.04 

» 


Total 

571 .20 

426.15 

145.05 



2 - flUDCO I. oan 

1633.55 

1 633.55 


160.29 11959 

11437 

total 

2204.75 

2059.70 

145.05 

160.29 14800 

14219 


lt i8 quiLM evident from the above table that a total of 
22.05 en.ro- -a- received for house construction. Of this 
, .early three- fourth, was the contribution of HIIOCO » t»ey 
had to construct around f roe-fifth of the total houses to be 
constructed . The state government placed an additional demand 

for l<s. 150.20 lakhs to lUinCO. Out of the total 

. 4 i ivrv i ns il houses which bad been 

houses to be constructed, the Lota I 

const ructed were 14.219. Unfortunately, we were unable to 

find out the period of time which this table covers. Table 

i . , 7 and 1.1# .jive the state of the houses as on 


25.9.1992 by showing the extent of construction for the case 

of total houses as well as Individually for houses taken up 

for construction under the Indira Avan Yojana and the HODCO 
loan on a blockwise basis. Here too. our efforts to get up to 
date information regarding the state of houses were not 

-ess fu However, the persons working in the roller o trine 

«i L Ut, La rkiiH It i i n C o j'lnori i h > i ., ■ > . » . 

’ ° al1 the houBfis have been 

constructed. 


On the who the state government spent a total of 
Hs., 01.94 crores on the different relief and rehabilitation 
measures in Uttarkashi. The. do tails are listed below: 


(1) 

House Subsidy 

Hs. 59. 70 

crores 

12) 

G.H. 

Rs .17. 83 

crores 

(3) 

F.x-Gra tin 

Rs. 3.09 

crores 



Rs. 00. 62 

crores 


(4) 


For reconstruction and 
restoration of public 

property and services Rs.22.92 crores 


Total 


11s . i 03- 54 crores 


ThiM "'O pieture of the area after the 

earthquake, wit" special |c Ottarknshi. and the types „f 

wl,„.l, were taken up at the government level in order 
U> mitigate the hardships faced by the people of the area. T„ 
the next chapter we wiil Coeun our attention on the profiles 
Of the Villages selected by us for the Hold survey. 


Table 1.16 : Ulockwiae; fthyaical corns?/; ruaj. i_on protjrftsa of 
Lo/.j ] E.i rlhcju.i kc Damaged Houses ( IJpto 25-9-92 ) 


SI . 
No. 

Name of 

B l oek 

Tot a 1 
Eli q i - 
hie 

Houjte - 
ho 1 <1 

No. of 
comp I e~ 

1 rH j 

IfOUHOH 

No. of 

HOU BOH 
const ru- 
e hod 
up to 
roo C 

1 eve! 

No . o f 
ho uses 

rue ted 
up to 

1 Lnta I 

1 eve 1. 

No. of 

ho II HOB 

con h t - 
mot:, eel 
up to 
bu r fat: 
,1 eve 1 

Houses 
no t 

const- 
ructed 
up to 
e sur- 
face 
i eve] 

1 . 

Bhu 8 w a r i 

11402 

1 064 

1 305 

1 500 

2500 

1114 

2. 

Dunda 

4 3 0 1 

2635 

360 

530 

435 

422 

3. 

Ch i nya 1 i 

7116 

175 

212 

1 30 

130 

1 33 

4. 

Naugaon 

035 

366 

06 

150 

150 

1,73 

5. 

Pu ran 1 a 

i a 5 

1 20 

33 

11 

00 

05 

6 . 

Mo r i 

1 3 

1 1 

01 

■ — 

— 

01 


Tot a 1 

1 4002 

5200 

2007 

2338 

3241 

1046 


Source : Office; of ADM Rolic.fr ULLarka&hi 


Table 1.17: Blockwietc Physical Progress of Hauser 

Con a tr u e t i on Under Indir a /tw as Fo/ana 

9. 921 


Si . 
No. 

Name of 

BJ oek 

Tota I 
El i g i - 
b 1 c 

House - 
ho 1 d 

No * of 
comp 3 o~ 
ted 

SIOUBOB 

No. of 
Houses 
constru- 
cted 
upbo 
roof 
level 

No. of 
houses 
const- 
ructed 
up to 

1 inta 1 
level 

NO .()f IlOUHCB 

Houboh not 
conflt- conal:- 
r u c t ed rue t e d 
upto upto 

surface bii r ~ 
level face 
leve 1 

1 . 

Bhatwar i. 

1340 

510 

107 

200 

302 

133 

2. 

Dunda 

955 

700 

50 

37 

28 

52 

3. 

Chinyal i. 

163 

35 

30 

22 

47 

29 

4. 

Naugaon 

300 

129 

58 

40 

60 

13 

5. 

Pa rail la 

92 

61 

90 

06 

04 

02 

6. 

Mori 

05 

05 

— 


— 

-- 


Total 

2055 

1520 

352 

313 

441 

229 


Source : Office of JjlJJtf Relief, VLtarkanhi 
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Table 1.10 


mnak-wise Physical Progress^, of Ho»«e 
Tv^TT ^fcion IJndor TwPCO Loa n 
(Ujito 25 . 9.7 9 921 



SI. Name of Total No. of 

No. Block Eligi- comple- 

ble ted 

IIouhc- Houses 
hold 


No. of No. of No. of Houses 

Houses houses houses not 

const ru— const— const— const- 
ated ructed ructed ructed 

up to upto upto upto 

jroof 1 intal surface suit 

level level level face 

level 


1 . 

Bhatwari 

7152 

1455 

1208 

1300 

2208 

981 

2. 

Bund a 

3436 

1855 

302 

502 

407 

370 

3. 

Chinyal i 

623 

140 

182 

108 

91 

102 

4. 

Naugaon 

635 

237 

38 

110 

90 

160 

5. 

Puraul La 

93 

67 

14 

05 

04 

03 

6. 

Mori. 

08 

06 

01 

— 


01 


Total 

1 1.947 

3760 

1745 

2025 

2800 

1617 


Source 

: Office 

of the 

ADM Relief, Uttarkashi. 
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A BRIEF PROFXUE OF BHATWaRI 
mjvnrs ‘T'HnP: «3JEIELJE?CrXEX> VIU lACSaBS 


We had indicated in the previous chapter itself that 
among the four tehsils of the district, Bhatwari was the 
worst affected in terms of havoc caused by the earthquake . 
It might be recalled that Bhatwari alone accounted for 86 per 
cent of the total deaths which took place in the district 
following the earthquake. Likewise, the number of animals to 
have died was also 83 per cent in the tehsil to the total 
loss of animals in the district as a whole. The intensity of 
the damage in Bhatwari can also be guaged from the fact that 
out of the total number of houses which were fully damaged, 
57 per cent were in this tehsil . It was for this reason that 
we opted for Bhatwari block as the focus of our study since 
within the tehsil too, Bhatwari block had suffered maximum 


losses. 
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Bhabwari In the secon<3 largest block and has an area of 
249 eq* kms • The Lot a I population according to the 1991 
'census was 42,078 'out of which 22,739 were males. The 
literacy rate among the males was -rcanonah 1 y good -at: 69.12 
per cent. However it, wan rather low among females (27.12 per 
cent,) and this brought down the overall Literacy rates to 
below 50 per cent. The total workforce of the district was 
19143 (main workers) and two- thirds of them were engaged in 
agriculture (Table 2.1). The fact that the district has a 
very poor industrial base is evident from the fact that 
merely 200 persons were engaged in any form of manufacturing 
activity. In fact, the only other occupational group having 

Table 2.1 : Di&trihut ion of Ma i nworkerst bv Occupational Cla-~ 

kh i f i c,i i. i on in Min L wa ri Hi ark . 




Cult.) vators 

12801 


Ag r icu 1 tura .1 habou r 

246 


Animal Husbandry /i Forestry 

717 


Housebo 1 d 1 nd us l. ry 

37 


Industry other than household 

163 


Mining 

695 



Transport & Communication 

139 

Trade fk Commerce 

439 

Other : • }, ■ ■ ■ - . 

3720 

Total " ; \ ^ ■ "... ■ ' ■ ■ . 

.19143 


Source : Statistical Bulletin o£ Uttarkashi District , 1992 




a sizeable number of main workers was the 'other worker' 
category and accounted for 19.43 per cent of the total main 
workers. 

When there is such a heavy dependence on agriculture, it 
would be worthwhile looking at the landuse pattern, 
distribution of land holdings by size of land holdings, and 
the main crops cultivated along with their yield rates. 
These are indicated in the Table 2.2, Tabalo 2.3 and Table 
2.4. 

Table 2.2 : hand Vaa Patte rn of nlutiwa ri fjjock 


(Area in Ha.) 


— 

BLOCK /DISTRICT 


BhaLwar 1 
Block 

Uttarkashi. 

District 

Total. Reporting Area 

.19008 

801619 

Forests 

141.5 

710278 

Cultur.ab.le Waste 

3386 

9194 

Current Fa 11 own 

12 

' 44 

Other Fal lows 

1042 

3914 

La nd not fit for cultivation 

1999 

20313 

Land Put to Non-Agr i cul tural Use 

1076 

6973 

Pasture 

4068 

14080 

Horticulture 

1818 

7716 

Net Area Sown 

4192 

29057 

Area Sown More Than Once 

2345 

.16158 


Source : Statistical Bulletin of Uttarkashi District, 

1 992 , ' ■ ■' ' ' ; 
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Table 2.3 : Sizewinn Dis tribution o f Tand H old ings . in 
tthatwari Block and Uttarkash i District 


BLOCK/DISTT: Below 

1 Hoot. 

1-2 

Ileot. 

2-3 
Meet . 

3-5 

fleet'.. 

Over 

5 Hect. 

Total Avg. 
Holdings Size 

of land 
Holding 
(Hect. 

HATWARI BLOCK! 






Nos : 1745 

Area : 717.85 

975 

1339.55 

338 

993.24 

177 

653.44 

91 

484.37 

3326 

4188.45 1.26 

UTTARKASHI DISTT: 






Nos : 16490 

Area : 6657.86 

6870 

10334.80 

3913 

10145.57 

3495 

6799.06 

370 

2009.86 

29146 

36027.15 1.24 


Source : St at: ini' leal Bulletin of Uttarkashi District, 1992, 


f 
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T«i bio 2-4 : M.i/m C i‘op » arid tbGijt L^YAfl 
7)1 ock <1 991 ) 


Iri ruLffti of Uh ; i Lwsir i 


MAINCROPS 


Foodgra i ns 

( 1) Paddy 
( 1 i ) Whoa 1. 
(i.ii) Maize 
( ;i.v) Mandua 
(v) Bar Toy 


YIELD RATES 


(Q Lb / fleet. ) 

14.27 

15.86 

12.95 

12.97 

14.63 


MAIN CROPS 


YIELD RATES 


0 1 1. Seeds ( Qts/Hec . ) 


( 1 ) Mustard 
(ill Labi 
(ill) Til 


9.93 

9.93 

1.47 


Pu lse s 

( i ) l) rd 
( i i ) Mi» su r 
( i i i ) Oram 
{ i v) Arbor 


3.35 

7.97 

9.25 

6.95 


D . Ca sh Cro ps 

{ i ) Potatoes 
(ii) Tobacco 
( i i i ) Soyabeen 


I 90.29 
40.75 
12.91 


Sou rco 


: Sl.ttisria.il Hu 1 1 a tin of Utlarkashi District, 


1 992 


It is quite evident from Tables 2.2, 2.3 and 2.4 that 
deposit the fact that there is such a heavy reliance on 
agriculture as the primary economic activity, the 
agricultural situation is rather grim. Only around 22 per 
cent of the total reporting area is under cultivation and of 
the net area sown only around 14.5 per cent is being 
irrigated (Table 2.2). The bulk of the cultivators (ground 
52.5 per cent) have a land holding size of below one hectare 
and between them they have only 17.14 per cent of the total 
area under cultivation (Tabale 2.3). The average land 

holding n.U« 1.26 httoUires. Benito Uhiw agriculture has 
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its own problems in the hill region such as terraced fields, 
extreme cold during the winter season etc. As a result of 
these .difficulties the yield rates are also quite low in the 
case of most crops ,i n the hill as such and so the reg i on of 
Uttarkashi is no exception (Table 2.4). 

A part of the low income is compensated through income 
from animal husbandry. Livestock figures of Bhatwari block 
were avai lable for the year 1 9110 and the same 'are' presented 
i n Ta b I e 2 . 5 be low. 

Table 2 . 5 : Do/.ii In of /, i von I. oc k fo r B/).i / wa r i B 1 oa k ( I 9 ft (} ) 


It lock /I) i stt 

• COW H 

ovo V 

3 y r h 

Bu f fa- 
1 008 
over 

3 yr« 

Tola 1 
Bov i no 
popu- 
1 a t ion 

Sheep 

floats 

Others 

Total 

Bhatwari 

Block 

5066 

3846 

22205 

3.3633 

1X512 

607 

47957 

Uttarkash i. 
District 

33798 

2449.1 

1 37249 

78756 

77150 

4432 

297587 


Source : Statistical Bui I a tin of Uttarkashi District , 

1992. 

It should be borne in mind that: the yield of cows and 
buffaloes is also low in the hills and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult Lo have sufficient pastures for their 
grazing . 

On the whole, therefore, the people of Bhatwari block 
have a tough life since agriculture, which is their mainstay, 
is hampered by climatic and topographical peculiarities of 



the »»rca. The: fid da are small and terraced, irrigation 
facilities limited and the scope to extend the facilities is 
rather limited. People are, therefore engaged in subsistence 
agriculture. The ot her avenues of employment a re also 
I Smiled given the fact, that the area, in fact the entire 
district, does not have much to offer in terms of industries 
whether large, small or of the household type. We must, 
therefore, keep all these things in mind while visualising 
the destruction that was caused by the earthquake on the 
night of October 21, .1993 and the adversities which the 
people had to cope up with on account, of the loss suffered by 
them in terms of death of their family members, injuries to 
them as well as the next of kin, death and injuries to their 
animals and damage to houses and other property (agricultural 
land) and all this at a time when winter was round the 
corner. 

Out of a total of 90 revenue villages which fall in 
Bhatwari Tohsil, 20 of them were badly affected. Of these 
most of them were in Bhatwari block. Our final selection 
thus obviously narrowed down to these villages and the 
villages which were finally selected by us were - Didsari, 
Ganeshpur, Jamak, Kamar and Notala. When the study was being 
initiated, we had also decided to visit a few more villages 
as well besides those selected for detailed analysis. The 
rationale behind this was to visit them for observation and 
to have: discussions with people: in order to supplement our 
findings emerging from the detailed survye of the five 
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villages in which a survey wan to be conduce I an] on the basis 
of a structured quest i omia i re . The villages we selected for 
observation wore Manor i, Syaha and Ba i na • 

Ta b 1 e 2 . 6 : Do L a i 1 sj ^ o f Hum, in Do n Lh s , Injur i of f a wL.Mtfl 
(y>mpf}ptht t ion / Kt i d i n Di f f or on t Vi II a ges » 


Dot a i Is of Dead 

Po rsons 

Details of 

Injuries 

Nos . o f Numbe r Com- 

No. No. 

To- Com- 


Name of Vi 1 1 age Ac tua 1 

o f £>e r - 

pen- 

Recei - 

Recei- 

tal pen- 

Dea lhs 

sons 

aa l; ion 

ving 

v i ng 

sa- 


. for ■ 

( Rh . 

Major 

M 1. nor 

ti on 


whom 
comprm- 
' sat i on 
wa h 
pa i d 

1 akha ) 

Inju- 

ries 

In ju- 
r ies 

paid 
(Rs . 
lakhs 


A . SELECTED VILLAGES 

(a) Did sari 43 

36 

10.00 

3 

64 

67 

1.43 

(b) Ganeshpur 

47 

45 

1,3.50 

14 

60 

74 

1 .90 

( c ) Jamak 

70 

67 

20.10 

12 

57 

69 

1 .74 

(d) Kamar 

0 

0 

2.40 

4 

1 0 

1 4 

0.40 

(e) No ha I a 

47 

46 

13.00 

7 

64 

71 

1.63 

Total. (A) 

215 

202 

60.60 

40 

255 

295 

7.10 

B. OBSERVATION 

(a) Mane r i 

VILLAGES 

34 30 

9.00 

2 

1 2 

14 

0.34 

(b) Syaba 

0 

9 

2.10 

.1 

27 

20 

0.59 

(c) Baina 

0 

ft 

2.40 

■;V: 3 

32 

35 

0.79 

Total (11) 

51 

47 

14.10 

6 

71 

77 

1.72 

Grand Total 

(A + D ) 

266 

249 

74.70 

46 

326 

372 

8.12 


Source : Office of tho ADM Relief, Utbarkashi 




it will bo roaaningful to look at the extent- of damage caused 


of loss of human lives 


injuries 


to houses 


information can be seen at a glance with the help of Table 


Table 2.7 : Da taJ l ft of AnjjmaJs to have di 


ANIMAT. DEATH 


Coinpen 

Sma 1 1. To ta 1 sa t io n 
pa id 
(Ks. ) 


SELECTED VILLAGES 


46700 

5300 

42100 

14750 

9050 


(a) Did sari. 

(b) Ganeshpui: 
(e) Jamak 

(d) Kama r 
<e) Net ala 


127900 


OHS E R V AT 1 ON VILLAGES 


20900 

20500 

23650 


(a) Manor i 


65050 


Total 


192950 


Grant Total (A + B) 


Source : Office of the ADM Relief, Uttarkashi 



sgif W\ 


imaged n 


petal Ij* hH 

the So] veto.' 


Table 2.8 


Compensa- 
tion paid 
in cash 


No. of Damaged House 


NAME OF VTT.T.AG1 


Partly 

Damaged 


Ful ly 
Damaged 


1) id sa r i 
Gane slips r 
Jama r 
Kama r ' 

Net a 1 a 


Total (A) 

B. OBSERVATION VTT.T.AGES 


(a) Manor i 

(b) Syaba 
Pc) Baina 


Grand Total (A + B> 


arrive or ADM Relief , Uttnrkii&hj 


Sou ro< 


If we compare the figures given in 
ilh the corresponding figures given 


in the previous < 


who 1 ( 


rsona 


wor 


one 


a lower 


the earthquake 


or( j<. as e«,mpa red to I hat. of human liven, oven then these 
five villages together accounted Cor very nearly one-tenth of 
the total death* of animal* (big and small combined). - 119 

out of 1.30ft. And looking at the extent at the extent of 
hot i*c a rally damaged, the I nten* i I y o T deatrue! i on can be 
guagod from the fact that, in the five village* selected by us 
for detailed atudy only Didaari and Net ala were t he vil lages 
w h<* 1 and 5 houses respectively escaped the worth of the 
ea r fhquake from l>c* i ny completely destroyed. 

Kven when we take a look at the three villages selected 
in for the purpose of observation, the total number of death 
were found to be hi and 7f, in the case of human being and 
animals respectively while 77 human beings were injured to 
some* degree or the other. Here too Manor. was the lone 
village where just one house was saved from being totally 

dost royed . 

We will now draw a brief profile of these villages. For 
this not only will be utilise the data already provided in 
Table 7.6, 2-7 and 2. ft hut will also refer to l -a bales 2.9, 

2.10 and 2.11 and 2.12. Table 2.9 has demographic, details of 
each vi II age , Tab 1 e 2.10 has data i 1 s about the d i «t r ' but. i on 
of ma in workers wh i 1 e Table 2. 11 has details of va .irons 
infras. rurture facilities. Table 2.12 has the details 
pertaining to relief provided after the earthquake. 


Table 2.9 s Population Distributions of Sele cted Villager 


Area Ho. of Total Population S.C. Population S.T. Population • Total Literacy 

Name of • in limine 

Village lleet. hold Hale Penal Total Hale Female Total Hale Female Total Hale Female Total 


Didaari 1981 S3 99 120 219 26 10 56 

1 45.21 ) 1 54.29) ( 100 .0(11 ( 26.261 (25.00) (25.57) 


58 7 65 

(50.59) (5.82) (29.68 


1991 85.26 58 140 144 284 35 30 65 

(49.10) (50.70) (100.00) (25.00) (20.83! (22.89) 


95 34 

(67.86) (23.61) (45.42) 


2. Gancahpur 1981 


323 261 584 

(55.31) (44.69) (180.00) 


60 40 100 213 193 43 236 

(18.58) (15.33) (17.13) (0.62) (0.38) (0.51) (59.75! (16.48) (40.41) 


1991 190.78 137 


360 340 700 

(51.43) (48.57) (100.00) 


67 60 127 13 14 27 263 116 379 

(18.61) (17.65) (18.14) (3.61) (4.12) (3.86) (73.06) (34.12) (54.14) 


3. Jaaak 


165.72) (34,28) (100.00) 


31 26 57 213 376 40 416 

(4.96) (7.98) (5.99) (0.32) (0.31) (0.321(60.16) (12.27) (43.74) 


1991 117.44 64 


164 180 344 

(47.67) (52.331 (100.00) 


27 24 

(16.46) (13.33) 


51 

(14.83) 


91 58 149 

(55.49) (32.22) (43.31) 


4. Kamar 


133 127 260 

(52.75) (48.851 (100.00) 


87 2 89 

(65.41) (1.57) (34.23) 


1991 148.24 55 


163 146 309 

(52.75) (47.251 (100.00) 


9 4 

(5.52! (2.74) 


99 16 

(60.74) (10.95) (36.6/) 


5. Hctala 1981 


316 277 593 

(53.291 (46.71) (100.00) 


6? 33 

(21.20) (11.91) 


90 

(15.18) 


284 20 224 

(64.56) (7.22) (37.77) 


1991 163.58 155 


439 454 893 

(49.16) (58.841 (100.08) 


95 99 194 8 6 14 314 136 440 

(21.64) 121.81) (21.72) (1.82) (1.32) (1.57) (71.53) (29.96) (49.27) 


District Census Handbook littarkashi, 1981 and for 1991 Data - Block Office, BhaLuari 
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Tabic 2.10 : Distributio n ojj Afa / n tVor/c«?r« m Sal aa kad 

Vi 7 i .id as (] 99! } 


WORK ERS DT STRT BUT TON 


NAMK OR 

V r IiliAOK 

(’ll ni- 
val. i on 

A.G. 
I.abou r 

For oh l ry , 
Soi'v i i'ch 
const fu- 
el ion and 

T ran sport. 

IIOUHO 
ho I cl 

I ndu~* 
Hi. ry 

To La 1 

1. Didsari 

1 30 

<02.20) 

1 

( 0.71 ) 

10 

(7.09) 

- 

1 41 

(100.00) 

2. Ganeshpur 

93 

(50. 1 3) 

7 

(4.37) 

60 

(37.50) 

- 

160 

(1,00.00) 

3. J'amak 

.1 54 

(94.40) 

3 

(1.04) 

6 

(3.60) 

- 

163 

(100.00) 

4. Kama r 

154 

(94.40) 

6 

(3.68) 

3 

(3.84) 

- 

1.63 

(100.00) 

5 . Nol.ii .1 a 

413 

(04.11) 

- 

70 

(1,5.09) 

- 

491 

(100.00) 


Source : Hi oak Off lets', Bhnkwori , Ukkarkashi 
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r Distance 


Table 2.11 


NAME of THE VIT.T.AOE 
lamak Kamar Netala Manor* 


Did- Cane 
na r i «h 

pur i 


PT.AC1S/ 

facility 


llha twain. 

Utta rkashi 
Post Of T ice 
pa neb ay at 
-Bhawan 

Community 

Centre 

primary School 
Jr. Basic 
School 

High School/ 
Inter 

Degree College 
pukka Road 
Bus Station 

Hospital 
Veterinary 
Services 
Drink ing 
Water 

Kl«ctr icily 
Market 
Fair Price 
Shop 
Co -op • 
Society 


1 1 though 


urthquakr. 
t hqua ke . 


£ .,s a result of the e 
i sled prior to the ea. 

Bused on our Primary f 


Source 


Table 2.12 : 


R(i j jef Material Dist ribgM £JlU^b ^ Selea P-^ 
VillaaGS 


f*. 


VILLAGE 

Tin 
sheets 
( Nob ) 

Cement 
( Bag a ) 

T. ron 

< QtB ) 

Blan- 

kets 

(Nos) 

Ta r pa- 
ll ne 
(Nos) 

Food- 

grains 

(Qta) 

A. SRl'iHCTRI) Vri.LAGJiS 






1. D id sari 

.1 592 

1190 

102 

352 

72 

8160 

2. Ganeshpur 

4466 

3451 

294 

332 

203 

2274 

3 . Jamak 

1760 

1360 

116 

276 

79 

927 





25f) 

70 

9960 

4 . Kamar* 

2256 






5. Netala 

5124 

3757 

315 

547 

231 

2469 

n. OBSKIWATION 

VILLAGES 






1. Maneri 

2626 

2023 

172. 

55 1680 

120 

N . A . 

2. Syaba* 

2700 

— 


— 320 

72 

N.A. 

3. Baina 

2640 

2040 

174 

488 

120 

N.A. 

Source 

: Office of A. D.M. Relief , Uttarkashx 


Tn l host* two remote villages the vil lagers f-f lG 

tike' eement and iron since they could not afford L 
take cern.n, because cement was being 

transport cost ana a j so . . f , Poole did not have 

distributed during monsoons an- l 1 
proper place to store the bags. 


DTDS ART. 


Didsari is located .17 kilometers from the district block 
of f ices located at Bhatwari . The village has an area of 
around 85.26 hectares . According to the census of 1981 the 
total population of Didsari was 219 comprising of 53 
households (Table 2.9). The village had a higher number of 
females as compared to males. The village was extremely 
backward in terms of literacy with an overall literacy rate 
of 29.68 per cent. This was primarily so since literacy 
among females was less than 6 per cent. However, literacy 
rate among males was relatively higher at 58.59 per cent. 
Nearly one-fourth of the population comprised of schelduled 
caste persons. However, there was no one in the village 
belonging to a scheduled tribe. 

By 1991 the population had gone up to 284 and the 
number of households had also registered a marginal increase 
from 53 to 58. A striking aspect of this increase of 
population was the relatively faster increase in the male 
population by virtue of which the male and female population 
figures were almost identical - 140 and 1.44 respectively. 
Over the decade 1 901-9.1 literacy picked up considerably with 
female literacy being 23.61 per cent and the overall literacy 
rates being 45.42 per cent. The village had a total of 141 

' V; ' . : 

main workers (Table 2.10). Of these 93 per cent were engaged 
in agriculture. The rest were engaged in forestry, 
construction, transport and communication and the service 
sector. 


. i f i 1 \ \ e h of Didsarx jr il- 

Looking at the infrastructural fad 

■ rv and ‘junior basic school within the vi . 
has a primary and junior 

. . h -rhool /inter college is located at 
itself: whereas a h igh school /m 

distance of 3 W • ,he degree college. however. ~ ^ 

away. The Panchayat, Uhawan is wllhjn a K,,onuU * 

ri _ 3 ■ |)UH St-B LiVOU * * 

, .. ^ and so iH the pucc-a road and the 

village and so is c . . - -j 

, travel approximately •’ 

post off ice the people have, to ‘ 

, • ,,«<> the distance at which the community 

kilometers, which «s also al 

centre is located. The other facility such as 

' . f , jr prico shop and co-operative society are also 

facilities, fair price, sn L 

distance of 3 kms from the village, 
located at a distance 

market lies within the village itself. 

a total of 43 persons lost their lives hut torn? 

worth Rs .10 . 00 lakhs was paid for 36 dead persons. TMs rs 

- rouple of households had 

80 since the actual deaths in a couple 

~ i n -» t il compensa t \ on P ( 1 

exceeded three and the government £a 

, r 11,,-ee dead persons- Over and above 
family for a maximum Drov ided 

«„ i„u of I1S. 30, 000 which the government provide. 

the compensation 

, .. . r those Who died, the t* 1 * c * pa 

to the relatives ' insurance cover but only 

additional Rs.3.000/- each by way of msurance 

for the dead adults. 

i-he earthquake also left 
Besides the dead persons the 

, l0 th e m the total compensation 

behind 67 injured persons and to them 

■ n , 4, lakhs (Table 2.6). However, 

provided totalled Rs.l. - 

according to the inhabitants of Oidsari as many 
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persons had sustained injuries following the earthquake and 
the condition of 11 such persons was serious. 

Even the animals were not spared by the devastation and 
the official figure for dead animals, both big and small, is 
shown as 50. compensation at the rate of Rs .1250 and Rs .300 
was provided for the big and small animals respectively. 
Accorldingly a total of Rs . 56 . 70 thousand was distributed to 
compensate those individuals whose animals had perished 
(2.7). In this case too the people claim that the figure of 
dead animals was 73 and not 50 as shown in the official 
estimates. 


In the village 72 out of the 73 houses were fully 
damaged and the amount of relief paid in cash for the 
reconstruction of damaged houses was to the tune of Rs.7.25 
lakhs. It may be recalled that out of the total compensation 
of Rs.20,000 for the fully destroyed houses half was paid in 
cash and the rest in terms of building material. It is 
interesting to note that according to Census estimates the 
total number of households in Didsari, during .1991, were 58 
(Table 2.9). These irregularities in the listing of 
beneficiaries were made at the time of listing itself with 
the connivance of the authorities. What really happened was 
that although an individual had been living along with his 
sons, they were shown as separate households while listing of 
beneficiaries was being carried out. This malpractice was 
not found in Didsari along but was seen in aii the five of 
our selected villages and also in a large number of other 




mmm 

: ■ ■■ ■ 
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villages as well. This discrepancy can be seen when we 
compare Table 2.8 and Table 2.9. The compensation paid out 
in kind in the village comprised of 1592 tin sheets, 1190 
bags of cement and 103 quintals of building iron (Table 
2 . 12 ) . 

Over 80 per cent of the houses prior to the earthquake 
were made of wood and stone . As a result of the faulty 
construction there was such widespread damage. In an effort 
to construct earthquake resistant houses, engineers belong to 
The Action Research Unit for Development (TARU) provided 
training to the people of Didsari and provided them knowledge 
of the model houses which had been developed to make them 
earthquake resistant. In this connection the people were 
advised to have a foundation of at least three feet and that 
it should be built of RCC and building iron. Even above the 
plinth level the RCC construction should extend for another 3 
feet. Walls beyond that upto an additional 6 feet are to be 
of stone and this is to be followed by another RCC beam. The 
roofing material should be light such as tin sheets. All the 
houses which have been constructed in Didsari have been built 
keeping in mind these specifications. However, till the time 
of our survey only about half the fully damaged houses had 
been fully reconstructed. The remaining families were living 
in semi -constructed shelters . The Director General Border 
Roads ( DGBR ) constructed 3 community centres in order to 
provide immediate shelter to villagers soon after the 
tragedy. 
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The main crops cultivated in Didsari are. paddy, wheat, 
Urd and the til. People have voiced their concern over the 
fact that the productivity, which was already low, has 
declined still further from an average of around 4 qts per 
hectare to 2.5 qts per hectare after the earthquake. Cracks 
had developed in the terraced fields and this has adversely 
affected agricultural operations. Besides cultivation, 
people also keep cows and buffaloes and sell the surplus milk 
in the market to compensate their incomes. 

Prior to tragedy the village had both electricity and 
power supply. However both these faiclities broke down and 
had not been restored till the time our team visisted the 
village for field survey. People are, therefore, forced to 
fetch water from the rivulets in the surrounding areas and 
the availability of water has also been adversely affected 
over the past 3 years. 


The Khadi Gramodyog Board has set up a small unit in the 
vilalge where woollen yarn is made. Around 40-50 persons are 
engaged in this activity and are paid wages on a per kilogram 
basis. Woollen sweaters are also knitted with the yarn. 
However, this is only a secondary activity of the people 
engaged i n spinn i n g e to . 


There were 9 persons who claim that they received no 
compensation whatsoever - either for injuries or for the 
Jhouse construction. People also claimed ..tha't. -ii'.there . ; were 
deaths following injuries to people but their family members 


; : ■ 
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However 


ved no compensation Cor the dead persons 
igers could not. provide the exact:, number 
, therefore conflicting opinions 


GANESHPUR 


A-ana the villages selected by us' Cor detailed survey. 
Ganeshpur is the largest in terms of area and is spread over 
190.78 hectares. Tt is situated only 6 kilometers from the 
district headquarter but is relatively far (21 kms) from the 
tehsil and block headquarter. According to the Census of 
1981 its total population was 584 and it consisted of 103 
households. As against Didsari Ganeshpur had a higher male 
population. once again it is noticed that female literacy 

rates were rather low at 16.48 per cent while that of the 

male population was close to 60 per cent. As a result of the 
low literacy rate among females the overall literacy level 
dropped down to around 40 per cent. The overall scheduled 
caste population, although more in absolute terms, was lowei 
in percentage terms in Ganeshpur as compared to Didsari. 1. 
1981 the village also had three persons who belonged to th, 


1 
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By 1991 the total number of households had icreased to 
137 and total population was 700. The decade 1981-91 

witnessed a marked improvement in the literacy ial.es. With 
the female literacy rates having more than doubled (34.12 per 
cent), the overal 1 literacy rates became close to 59 per 
cent. This decade also witnessed an increase of the 

scheduled caste population by one percentage point and so was ^ 
there an increase in the total number of persons belonging to 
the scheduled tribes. Ganeshpur had a total number of 160 
n ,a in workers in 1991 which means that the workforce 

constituted 22.86 per cent of the total population. Of these 
just below two-thirds were engaged in agriculture while the 
rest were engaged in forestry, construction, transport and 

services - 

As far as the various infrastructure facilities are 
concerned, Ganeshpur was quite well served since facilities 
such as post office, panchayat bhawan, primary and junior 
basic schools, bus station and market are all available 
within the district. Since it has a bus station, it also 
follows that there is a pucca road right upfco the village, 
fair price shop, co-operative society office and the 
community centre are within 2-3 kilometers of Ganeshpur while 
for facilities such as Bighschool /Inter College, degree 
college, hospital and veterianary services the people go to 
Tit* t-A rk a sh i . ' : vv 
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The main source of living, as already brought out by the 
distribution of main workers, is agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The main crops cultivated are paddy, wheat and 
urd. Besides this cultivation, vegetables is also taken up 
on a commercial basis as the vegetables find a ready market 
in the township of Uttarkashi. Although the earthquake did 
affect the productivity adversely, the adverse affects were 
far less as compared to what where found in the case of 

Did sari . 

The earthquake left behind 47 dead persons in Ganeshpur 
while compensation was paid out for 45 and the total amount 
paid was Rs.13.50 lakhs. Besides this 74 persons were also 
injured for which a total cash compensation to the tune of 
Rs.1.90 was provided. The people, on the other hand, 
disagreed with these figures claiming that 125 were actually 
injured of whom 11 were injured very seriously. Since the 
district level doctors prepared the list of injured persons, 
those who were left out received no compensation. 

The households belonging to scheduled tribes (12 
households) maintain sheep and, although their primary 
occupation is agriculture, they are also enaged in weaving. 
One particular family as many as 500 sheep. All these 
families have complained that although their oqipraent such as 
’Ranch' (weaving frame) and 'Charkha' were destroyed, they 
received no compensation for this loss. These families have 
been producing wool len yarn and weaving Manakets. As a 
result of this damage their earnings from this activity 








declined and so they bad bo sell off some sheep for 
purchasing new equipment. 

Ganeshpur was rather fortunate in the sense that only 5 
animals died and a total compensation of Rs.5300 was provided 
to cover their loss. 

All the houses of Ganeshpur were completely destroyed. 
Here too we have conflicting data regarding total households 
(137 as shown in Table 2.0) and houses destroyed (203 as 
shown in Table 2.0). The reason for this discrepancy have 
already been explained while talking of Didsari. The people 
received a l oka 1 compensation of Rs.20.30 lakhs for the 
reconstrut ion of their houses. Almost 40 per cent of the old 
houses were constructions of wood, mud and stone with roofing 
material being slate. The rest were similar but with RCC 
roofing. The houses were rather heavy and consequently they 
crumbled down with the intensity of the earthquake. C\ 

Since the Tata Relief Project was undertaking the free 
reconstruction of all the damaged houses in Ganeshpur, the 
local people were not provided any formal training for the 
construction of earthquake resistant houses. The Tata team 
had its own design which was adopted in the construction 
work. Despite the fact that every individual was provided a 
two room houses by Tatas, the people were not satisfied with 
the accommodation. The second objection raised by the people 
was that these residences had no prevision for keeping their 
animals. In the hills the people generally keep their 



animals on the ground floor and they themselves live on the 
first floor. As a result of these problems around half the 
total families have also constructed separate residence in 
accordance to their needs. In order to build earthquake 
resistant houses these people visisted their friends or 
relatives in the adjoining villages where training camps had 
been held and training regarding model houses imparted. 

Among the scheduled caste population 0 households belong 
to blacksmiths whose products arc sold in the local market. 
Three households are carpenters. However, in all the 11 
households agriculture is the primary occupation. In the 
other villages carpenters were identified and were imparted 
training in the construction of earthquake resistant houses. 
Although the village itself did not have a trainig camp, the 
village Pradhan was invited to attend a training programme in 
one of the adjoining villages. But no such invitation was 
extended to the members of the three carpenter households. 

Despite the fact that every individual household was 
being provided a house by Tatas, the government went ahead 
with its scheme of house subsidy, material distribution and 
provision of loan. Under the scheme of providing building 
material 4466 tin sheets, 3451 bags of cement and 294 
quintals of iron rods were distributed in Ganeshpur. (Table 
2.12). These were utilised by the people either for 
construction of their own residences besides the one alrady 
provided under Tata Relief, or else for the construction of 
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sheds for housing their animals. Ganeshpur, therefore, 
provides the classic example of people going in for self 
construction of their residences to suit their needs even in 
the situation when a free house had already been provided to 
them. 

JAMAK 

The village Jamak is located 1.4 kilometers towards the 
north of Ottarkashi on the banks of the Gangotri . Tt is 

barely one kilometer away from the Manor i reservoir. While 
the census of 1981 was being conducted the village population 
had got artificially inflated since a large number of workers 
engaged in the construction of Manor i dam were staying here 
along with their families at. Jamak . However , by the time of 
the 1991 census the construction work had gone back and Jamak 
was left with its original inhabitants only. consequently it 
will not be appropriate to analyse the population between i* 

1981 and 1.991 and so we will therefore confine to figures of 
1991 alone while talking of its demograpahic characteristics . 

It is fairly big with an area extending over 117.44 hectares 
and a total population of 344 . The females have a slightly 
higher proportion in the overall population (52.32 per cent). 

The village has a very low population of scheduled castes 
(14.83 per cent) and has no one belonging to the scheduled 
tribes. In terms of literacy it fits into the overall trend 
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area 


is compa 


Jamak has a high percentage 


However 


popu 


lture which covers over 


predominantly engage 


construction, transport and services. The land xn tne 
village is quite fertile and the net area sown is around 75 
hectares of which two-thirds is irrigated land. However, 
their source of irrigation has tended to dry up after the 
earthquake . The main crops cultivated are paddy, wheat. 


also grown. As a res 


ul.hu rat land was damaged. But no r 


given to the cultivators to reclaim the land thus damaged. 
The people, therefore, had to find their own means ho set 
their fields right. Both the damage to the agricultural land 
and drying up the source of irrigation have adversely 
affected the agricultural productivity by 25-40 per cent. 


The village is fairly wellservect xn terms ox soexax 
economic overheads. It is the only village from among our 
selected villages where the water and power supply were not 
adversely affected. Jamak has a primary school as well as a 
community centre within the village. Pukka road. Bus 
"station , post office and panchayat bhawan are all within one 
kilometer from Jamak. Similarly the children have to travel 
iust about 2 kilometer for the junior basic school and for 


attending high school or intermediate clases. The other 
facilities available within 2 kilometers are hospital, 
market, fairprioe shope ami office of 1 he eo-ope ra t i ve 
society. In fact the facilities which arc far away are the 
veterinary facilities and the degree college, both of which 
are avialable at a di stance of 15 kins . 

Jamak was possibly the worst affected village as a 
consequence of the earthquake. While the Maneri dam was 
being constructed, a tunnel was dug up which passes under 
Jamak- The local population is quite convinced that the land 
of Jamak had become weak as a result of the blasting which 
had to be done for digging up the tunnel. This in turn made 
the foundations of the houses weak as well as and so not a 
single house was spared by the earthquake from total, 
destruction. The houses mainly had roofs of RCC slabs and 
the walls were of stone. The RCC constructions had been done 
by the people once the construction work of the dam was 
undertaken. The structures were therefore very heavy and the 
construction faulty. A total of 80 houses, therefore, 
collapsed completely and the people were paid a compensation 
of Rs.S lakhs for the reconstruction of these fully damaged 
houses. 

The official records indicat a total of 70 deaths in 
Jamak and compensation was paid to the tune of Rs.20.10 lakhs 
for 67 persons. However, according to the residents of the 
village 70 had died on the day of the earthquake itself. Two 


more, who were very seriously injured, died after about 2-3 
days while another 4 persons, who too had sustained serious 
injuries, died after about two months. None of these six 
were included in the list of those declared dead in the 
official records and so their family members received no 
compensation. The relatives of these dead persons 
currently engaged in litigation with the administration on 
the issue of non-payment of compensation. 

Similarly the official records related to injured people 
declares a total of 69 injured and to whom a compensation of 
Rs .1.74 lakhs was distributed. The unofficial figures of the 
injured compiled by the local people is almost three times 
this figure C 203 persons ) . The main reasons cited behind 

this' discrepancy are many. 

(a) All the family members had sustained injuries and so 
they were not in a position to visit the nearest medical 

centre to get themselves registered . 

(h) Won when the loam of Pol.waris and subsequent 1y I bo BPO 
camo to tho village for drawing up a l ist of 
beneficiaries, the village Pradhan was the main source 
of information. Tt was the negligence on the part of 
the Pradhan that the list was left incomplete. 

( c ) At the time of the earthquake people did not even know 
that relief would eventually be paid. In fact getting 
this relief was not even the top priority of the people. 
Their first concern at that time was to get the injured 


family members treated . Such persons failed to get 
listed in the initial stage and are now repenting when 
nothing can be done. 

There are similar discrepancies as far as the official 
record of dead animals (39 dead animals) and the unofficial 
estimates (around 1 50 dead animals) is concerned. 

The primary school building had col lapsed completely in 
Jamak and its reconstruction work has been undertaken by 
the Garhwal Mandal Vikas Nigam. At the time of our visit, 
the construction work was in progress. The classes were then 
being held in the community centre building which had been 
constructed by the DGBR for providing shelter to people soon 
after the earthquake. 

In order to impart training to the people regarding the 
construction of houses which would be earthquake resistant, 
people were asked to visit Didsari where the" engineers from 
The: Action Rosea roh Unit:, for Development (TARO) had set up a 
trainig camp for demonstrating how such houses should be 
constructed. However, only the village Pradhan and only a 
few interested persons attended this camp. Those persons who 
have subsequently constructed their own houses have not 
strictly followed the guidelines which TARO had provided. By 
and large they have followed their own traditional technology 
and have made some attempts to incorporate some of the 
specifications set aside for constructing earthquake 
resistant houses. On the whole, therefore, the houses have 
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not been properly designed here to safeguard them 
eventuality of an earthquake at a future date. 


Two organisations namely ADRA and Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
took up the task of constructing houses for the affected 
population in Jamak . Neither of the two agencies took up the 
construction work for' the entire village. ADRA has 


constructed 32 houses. They claim that they passed on the 
houses to those whose economic condition was the worst in 
the village. However, people alledge that the houses were 
passed on to those who were close to the gram pradhan. Our 
own observations during' the survey gave evidence of the fact 
that the criterion of most needy was not adhered to properly. 
The Vishwa Hindu Parishad also took up 32 constructions but 
they did not construct the houses fully. They constructed 
the houses upto the plinth level and after that they erected 
anale iron structure with tin sheet roofing. The 


construct the walls on their own. Their list:. 01 . 
beneficiaries was drawn up from among those who had not been 
selected by ADRA. However, only 6 persons have constructed 
these houses and have started living in them as well- Even 
all the ADRA houses were not occupied since their finishing 
was not complete. Both the ADRA houses and the VHP 
structures have kept in mind the appropriate technology from 
the point of view of resistance to an earthquake. 


KAMAR 


This is one of the interior villages taken up for 
detailed survey by us. It is located approximately 0 kms from 
the site of the Maneri dam and is linked to Maneri by the 
Jila Parishad road. It is at a higher altitude than the 
other villages. In fact beyond Kama r there are no more 
villages in the north. It has an area of '14 8.24 hectares and 
had a population of 260 in 1981 comprising of 133 males and 
3.27 females. The population was divided into 51 
households. Among the five selected villages, Kamar had the 
lowest female literacy rate in 1981 (1,57 per cent) as the 
entire village had only two literate females. Thus the 
overall literacy rates too were low at 36.62 per cent. By 
1991 the population had increased to 309 persons but 
without much alteration between the proportion males and 
females. The decade witnessed virtually no difference in the 
literacy rates thereby making Kamar a very backward village 
from the point of view of education. 

. Being a remote and backward village its people are 
almost entirely dependent on agriculture. Only 1.84 per cent 
of its total main workers are engaged in forestry, 
construction, transport and services while the rest all fall 
back on agriculture as their main source of Livelihood. The 
main crops are wheat and potatoes. The productivity of 
potatoes is quite good but they are unable to sell their 
produce at remunerative prices since the 8 km distance to 
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Maneri is 


They rely mainly on 


and uneconomical 


who do not offer competitive prices 


have no choice in the existing circumstance 


Maximum damage to agricultural land possibly took place 
in Kamar and upto 50 per cent of the land was adversely 
affected. The terraced fields developed cracks and crumbled 
down. The repair and reclamation work is both time 

consuming , difficult and involves a sizeable expenditure. The 
government offered no compensation to the affected population 
to meet their requirements. They have, therefore, done the 
repair work with their own resources and that is why the work 
is not yet complete, by the time we went for our survey only 
about half the work had been completed. The people managed 
to survive ever with the state of damaged land because of the 
fact that agricultural incomes were supplimented through 
income from animal husbandry. There are no families who do 
not posses cows, buffaloes and sheep. The sheep particularly 
provide reasonable earnings through the sale of wool. 


Kamar was lucky in the sense that only 8 lives were lost 
luring the earthquake. The record also tallies perfectly 
with the unofficial records and compensation paid out by the 
government was of the order of Rs.2.40 lakhs. However, there 
is a lot of discrepancy as far as official and other records 
related to injuries is concerned. The official record claims 
that a total of 14 persons were injured and they were given a 
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total of Rs.40 thousand as compensation. The villagers, 
however, hold the view that nearly 130 persons received 
injuries. The main reason attributed towards this 

discrepancy is the remoteness of the village from the 
district and Tehsi.1 headquarters. The injured could not be 
taken to the medical centres at Maneri , Uttarkashi or 
Bhatwari. The earthquake had rendered the village 

inaccessible and so the relief team of doctors could visit ^ 
the village of after about two weeks and then also there was 
a lot of irregularity in the listing of the injured persons. 

The army helicopters took away some of the seriously injured 
persons but those with lesser injuries were not in a position 
to receive medical treatment for quite some time. 

The villagers also complain of irregularities regarding 
the listing of dead animals. They claim that 40 big 

including cows and buffaloes and 30 small animals had died 
while the official records mention a total of 17 dead animals 

; / - V V; ;/ r ^ : -H; /; -..V: ,, ; ; . ; V ' . ; 4:^ 

for which around Rs.15 thousand was paid out as compensation. 

All the houses of Kamar were totally destroyed. 
According to the official list a total of 71 houses were 
completely destroyed and the compensation provided for this 
amounted to Rs.7.10 lakhs. However, according to our survey 
team two houses wore partly damaged. Roth these houses had a 
lot of wood in the construction and so it did not collapse. 

Tt escaped with some o racks. Both these houses have been 
repaired and people have been living in them along. Almost 
all the houses prior to the earthquake w ere made of stone 
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wood and had s.late roofs. That: is why the intensity of 
damage was so high . Tlu: villagers of Kama r were invited by 
the PWD engineers to Maneri where they were imparted training 
regarding the latest technology of earthquake resistant 
houses. The situation regarding reconstruction of damaged 
houses was the worst in Kornar. No voluntary agency worked in 
Kama r to construct houses as was the case in many other and 
so the entire responsibility was of the individual concerned. 
At the time of our survey only around 40 per cent of the 
households had constructed their houses. The rest continued 
to stay in temporary shelters made of Larpantine, and tin 
sheets etc. The main reasons cited for the inability to 
reconstruct their housles were their poor economic condition, 
the argument that compensation amount was inadequate , loan 
not sufficient and cement bags could not be accepted since 
these were being distributed during the mansoon season when 
a shelter was needed for the safe keeping of the cement. 
Besides this both the cement bags and construction iron had 
to be transported from Maneri at their personal expenses. 
The transport cost was exhorbitant and people could not 
afford the same so they declined to accept, both the 
materials. Thus only 2556 tin sheets were distributed in 
Kamar . 

Not all the reconstructed houses have been designed in 
accordance with the appropriate technology. This is so 
because everyone did not attend the training camp related to 
house construction which was held in Maneri. Only those who 
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attended the camp and a few others who took the advise of 
these t trained vi 1 lagers have fol lowed the appropriate 
construct ion techno] ogy • 

While we find that 71 houses have been shown as fully 
destroyed among a population comprising of 55 households, it 
is .rather surprising to note that 3 persons have not received 
any compensation for their damaged houses . Till April 1994, 
their efforts to get relief were in vain* It May the DM of 
Utfarkashi had visited Kama r and these three* persons had met 
him to to plead their case. It is not. known as to the final 
outcome o f the i r e f fo r ts . 

Being a romot village, Kamar does not;. have well 
developed facilities except for a primary school and a 

community centre, which is located within the village (Table 
2.11)* For most of the facilities people have to go down to 
Maneri and for facilities such as higher education and 
veterinary services they have a choice between Bhatwari and 
Uttarkashi. both the drinking water and electricity supply 
got disrupted after the earthquake and have yet to be 

restored. The people are total ly dependent now on the nearby 
sou roes o f wa to r to meet Lhei r dr i nk I ug water requi rements • 

NETALA 

Th i s v i I I age i s I oca tod approx i ma f .o 1 y B kms f rom 

Uttarkashi on the Ut ta rkash i -Bhtatwar :i route. It is around 
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19 kms from Bhatwari . OUt of the 5 villages selected by us, 
it is the second largest in terms of ar<vi (16.1.50 hectares) 
but the largest as far as total population is concerned. in 
1901, the total population was 593 of which 52.29 per cent 
were males and among them the literacy rate was reasonably 
good (64.56 per cent) . The females, as a result of their low 
literacy rate (7.22 per cent), pulled down the overall 
literacy rate of the village (37.77 per cent). By 1991, the 
population had increased considerably to nearly reach the 900 
mark. Hven the scheduled caste population more than doubled 
over the decade. The literacy rates also witnessed an 
improvement in 1991 as against 1981 (Table 2.9). A small 
scheduled tribe population is also found in the village. 

Not ala had a fairly high percentage of workers. In a 
total populat ion of .wound 900 there were 491 main workers of 
whom around 84 per cent were cultivators (Table 2.10). The 
village has a total area of 100 hectares under cultivation 
and almost one-third oT this is irrigated. 

The main crops cultivated are paddy, wheat, mandua and 
soyabean. The people informed that agricultural productivity 
had gone down by almost 25-30 per cent after the earthquake 
and also that the sources of irrigation had also decreased. 

The remaining main workers are mostly engaged in the 
service sector. The village does not have any industrial 
base as such but a training centre has been set up after the 
earthquake by the Bhuwaneshwa ri Mahila Ashram with financial 
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assistance from (’APART. The I raining cent re is i mpa r ' i ng 
t raining Trie sp i nn i ng and wc.iv i ng and in kn.il I i ng Hwoal oi'K 
and carped, manufacture l.o f erna 1 es . So far one batch of 
females have successful ly completed their training in one or 
more of the above mentioned areas. In all 23 females were 
trained . 


The Bhuwaneshwa r 1 Mahi.la Ashram also did a very 
commendable job in providing immediate relief after the 
earthdquake by providing shelter, medical facilities, 
foodgrains and fodder to the affected populal ion. No tala 
also has a polytechnic where vocational I, raining in some 
specified activities is provided. 


The houses of Netala , prior to the earthquake were 
constructed using mud and stone while the roofing material 
was slate. The remaining houses were different in the sense 
that their roofing material were RCC slabs. While in a 
large number of villages team of engineers visited and 
trained the people with respect to construction of earthquake 
resistant houses, no such training was oorganised within the 
village as such. However, some persons weal over to Maneri 
or other places to participate in such camps held there. 
While constructing their houses, people have, therefore, kept 
in mind the tips which had been provided in the training 
camps. Those attending these meetings passed on the 
information to the other interested individuals. Almost 60- 
65 per cent of the households were found to be living in such 
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new technology houses. The remaining houses are ye, 
const, rue i e<l and t hese households coni i nue to tesidc 
temporary shelters. The relief material distributed for 
house reconstruction included 5124 tin sheets, 3757 bug- 9 
cement; and 315 quintals of iron* 

The Ram Krishna Mission also took up the responsibility 
oT bouse construction. They constructed a total of 62 houses 
but left, tlx- flooring incomplete. This work had to be 
completed by those who were given these residences. l-oi the 
selection of beneficiaries, the Mission took the ass! stance 
of the village Pradhan. This resulted in a mixed bag of 
beneficiaries including the needy as well as the not so needy 
persons . 

The number of peso ns have died is officially place 
47. However, two persons who wore seriously injuied at. the 
time of listing died after about a month and so there was no 
compensation paid for these deaths. The! r relatives have, 
therefore, moved the court in order to secure their due. 

The total number of injured persons according to 
inhabitants of Netala was 155 as against 71. which is the 
figure appearing in the official, records. People claim that 
there were gross irregularities in which those genuxnly 
injured were left out from the list. As against this there 
is an instance of an individual who was shown as being 
seriously injured and a compensation of Rs.nOOO was £* 
deposite the fact that this particular person was in service 








in Pun jab when I he earthquake struck IU l a rkash i . This 
pari, ieular incident did raise a lot. of here and cry and there 
were a number of demonstrations i n protest agai nst thi s 
irregularity. However noth ing was done in this matter by the 
ADM Relief. Such irregularities are also reported with 
respect to the total number of dead animals. It is claimed 
that even animals died after initially being injured and for 
those dead animals no compensation was granted to their 
owners . 

Netala is quite we I 1 developed from ! he point of v i ew of 
various in frost met me faei I it i es . Among the far i I i t. i es 
which a re available within I lie village the impart aid. ones are 
post, office, community centre, primary and junior basic 
schools, high school, pueoa road, market, fair price shop and 
office of the cooperative society. Only for facilities such 
as hospital, deg roe college and veterinary services the 
people have to visit IJ b ha rkash i . 

On the whole therefore we observe that our villages have 
a heavy dependence on agriculture which is the main activity 
of the people. By and large there is no controversey between 
the people and official records regarding persons dead and 
houses totally damaged except for the fact that those persons 
who died at a later stage following serious illness, were not 
compensated for. As far as house collapses are concerned 
there have been obvious irregularities and consequently total 
number of houses damaged in each village is higher than the 
actual number of households. There is obvious resentment 
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among the pe< »j > 1 < " regard i ng number of portions injured as well 
as dead an i ma Is. We will now devote some space to draw a 
ve ry brief out ! i u < • of our throe obse rva t i.on villages. 

MANERT 

This village Is located 14 kms from Ottarkashi on the 
ULtarkash i -Gangot. r i route. The Maner i village overlooks the 
Manor i reservoir and hydro-generation plant which suffered 
only superficial damage by the earthquake. It has an area of 
220.97 hectares and in 1991 it had a total population of 
around 2000 persons. There are around 120 households and the 
village covers two hamlets. There are a few scheduled castes 
(45 in all) living in the village. As a result of the Maneri 
reservoir the village has most of the infrastructure 
facilities such as post office, panchayat Bhawart, community 
centre, primary and junior basic school, pucca road and bus 
station, medical facilities and veterinary services and also 
facilities such as market, fair price shop. and co-operative 
society within the village itself. Only for higher education 
the students have to travel to either Bhatwari or the 
district headquarter . (Table 2.11). 

The main activity agriculture, revolves around the 
production of paddy, wheat, mandira and potatoes. However, 
potatoes are not. being grown strictly from the commercial 
angle. Since a fair proportion of the net area sown is 
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irrigated the cult) vators have given greater stress 
cultivation of paddy and wheat. The cultivators claim that 
after the earthquake the productivity of land has gone down 
by a round 25-30 per cent. 


A total of 34 persons expired in the village and even 
the village records match these figures. The amount, of 
compensation paid was Us. 9 lakhs. There is however , conflict- 
regarding the total number of injured persons because people 
say that 60-70 persons had sustained injures while the 
official figure is 14 injured. Luckily there is no problem 
regarding the death of animals. 


Manor i was one among the very many v i i 1 ages with heavy 
damage to the houses. All but one out of the 120 houses 
collapsed totally and a cash compensation of Us. 11. 95 lakhs 
was made for their rcoonst rout i on . Before the earthquake the 
traditional houses were made of mud and stone with roofing of 
slate or RCC slabs. Wood work was also found in some 
houses. After the earthquake TARU invited people for 
training at Ongi village which is one of the hamlets of 


Maneri and organised a 4 day trainign camp. They gave the 



people technical knowledge regarding the construction of 
houses keeping in view the possibility of future recurrence 


TARU has advised people I o go in for 


of an earthquake 


People have by and large 


ion 


i nr I so most of the new construct i om 


orey and have a lisjd . feipb in mi nd the spec i .float i on 


jrthquake resistant technology 


given in terms o 




The V i shwa Hindu Par i shad const r noted 107 structures 


The structures represented those constructed by them at Jaraak 


o people had to do the finishing work themselves after 


imr 


school and the 


Publ ic 


Intermediate college collapsed compel tely 


constructed a small hall with tin sheet roofing to serve as a 


temporary structure for the primary school 


College is being reconstructed by the PWD with World Bank 


In the absence of a proper building classes are being 


The Vi shwa Hindu Pa r i shad has al so started a training 


imparl < 


The VHP had approached the CAPART to fund this training 


received in this connection 


from CAPART till the time of our survey work 


SYABA 


Our second observation village is a remote village and 


.is situated around 12 kilometers from Bhatwari and nearly 21 


kias from Uttarkashi. It is approximately 4 kilometers away 
from the pueea road near the village of San rn. The total 
area of the village is 190.12 hectares and it. supports a 
population of 249 persons and 51. households. Since it is 
among the remote v i Mages, it is 1 ess developed in terms of 
f a oil i I i e<? 1 ike edue.it ion and health etc. The only faei I it y 

av.i i I al» 1 <• within I he v i 1 1 age It sc. I f i s t he prntinnco of a 
primary school . For al 1 the 'other facil it ies the community 
has to cover a distance ranging from 3-12 km;; (Table. 2.11). 

The main crops grown in the village are paddy, wheat and 
potatoes. Despite the fact that agriculture is the main 
activity, the yield rates are low and these have reduced 
further after the earthquake thereby reducing the activity to 
a subs i stance once. Considerable damage was caused to the 
agricultural land and numerous terraced fields broked down 
during the earthquake. A team of officials belong to the 
Soil Conservation Department had vis tsted the village and 
made an assessment of the loss by taking measurements of the 
fields which had developed cracks or had sunk or broken down. 


However, 

no i the r wore 

the people provided 

water i a 1 

•or. 

technical 

assistance 1 n 

ropa i r i ng these f io 1 d s 

nor were 

they 

provided 

any f i nano i al 

assistance in order to 

cover . 

their 


losses. 

Almost; all the households have at least: one cow and a 
buffalo each. The milk produced is entirely for domestic 
consumption. There are around 15 households who rear sheep. 
The, wool is sold in the market at Bhatwar i . Besides the 
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sale at Bhatwarl, villager* from within the village, as well 
as a few from the nearby ones, also nomoover to purchase the 

wool produced by these households • 

Prior to the earthquake piped water supply was being 
provided by the Jal Nigam. Asa result of the severe 
earthquake, the pipelines broke down and these have not yet 
been set correct. The villagers have to cover a distance of 
just. over one kilometer to fetch water. Similarly the 
village aim. had rl.-cl ricil.y prior to October ?. 1 , 1881 but 

,he sup l y broke down and this too lias not been restored till 

date* 

Looking at the intensity of the earthquake Htill 
further, it will be observed that 9 lives were lost (Table 
2.6) and a provision of Rs-2.70 lakhs was made to compensate 
the loss of these lives. The number of injured persons 
according to unofficial estimates maintained by the villagers 
in 55 which is almost twice as much as the official figures 
(28 injured). However there, is not much difference between 
Uic official estimates of dead animals (31) and those 
maintained by the people (35). 

AU the houses ofsyabawere fully damaged by the 
earthquake and a total compensation to the tune of Rs.7.50 
lakhs was paid in cash for their reconstruction (Table 2.8). 
Just as was the case in Kamar, the villagers turned down the 
offer of the authorities regarding distribution of cement 
and building iron as a part of the material help 


bags 
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provided for the n-corm!; ruoh i on of house 


the cost of transportation : is beyond thei r mean 


e L the r 


have 


since the material was distributed during the monsoon season 


In lien of cement iron people were given extra tin sheet 


The traditional houses were made of mud, stone, wood and 


slate 


The village Pradhan and a few more 


roofing of HOC slab 


persons were asked to attend the training camp conducted in 


same 


knowledge regarding the construction of earthquake resistant 


make use of wooden beams in the house construction so a 


them safe in the eventuality of any future earthquake 


Almost all the houses of Syaba had be reconstructed and 


people had 


been provided regarding earthquake resistant housing 


technology suited to their area. Thu 


new 


constructions have tin sheet roofing 


hoped that in the ease another earthquake 


date the extent of damage will be much les 


rum -government organisation visited the v i l i . i < 


facilities such as housing. However, a team comprising of 


members belonging ho the Bhuwaneshwari MU'* hi la Ashram visited 


the village for providing immediate relief such as medicines 


tarpantine and food 
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The primary school building, which was totally damaged, 
is being reconstructed with the help of financial assistance 
provided by the World Rank. Besides this the World Bank has 
also provided funds Cor the construction of a building for 
the proposed junior basic school in Syaba . 

1 

‘ . 

RAIMA ; j 

Ra i na in yet anoUirr remote village local ed almost equi- 

. 

distance from Bha l.wa r i as well as llltarkashi (1ft Kins ) • The f 

. 

village is spread on an area extending over 233*5 hectares 

l 

and the total population of the village at the Lime of our 
survey was around 475 persons * The population consists of 13 

scheduled caste households along with those of people from 

; • ■ ; \ ; : R, 

the general caste. Here too we find that the various 

I 

infrastructure facilities are not well developed since it is U 

located 4 Kms from the main road at Manor i and there Is a 

‘ ■-+ ■ . ' . i ; ; ; ’ 

very s t eep c 1 i mb f rom Ma n e r i to Ra i n a •„ 
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The predominance of agriculture, and that too basically 1, 

subs.* stance ag r i cu 1 ! u re r is seen from the fact Lha l 95 per S 
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Vi ere i»t of tin* m.t i si woi'kcn; are engaged i n ag r icu 1 I u re . The |j] 
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renta i n i ng r > p< • r cent workers are carpenter:;, in.mKoriK and 
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persons engaged in the service sector. The main crops 

cultivated are paddy, wheat, mandua, soyabean and local 
pulses. After the earthquake almost SO per cent of the 
agricultural land became adversely affected since cracks 
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developed in the fields and Lhe fields caved in while 
her raced fields were demolished. However, 1 ike in Lhe other 
villages, here Loo people received no compensation, or other 
assistance for reclaiming their agricultural land. As a 
result only those who had the resources were* able to carry 
out the repair work or their fields. The people claim that 
on the damaged land agricultural productivity, has gone down 
by upt.o 50 per cent. . besides t he rate of the agr i cu 1 t,u ra 1 
land, anol her coni rihut ion f net or towards the dec! i ne in 
product ivi I y has been t h>‘ gradual depict ion in the sources of 
i r r i gat i on . 

The villagers are also engaged in horticulture and 
fruits such as apricots, peaches, malta and lemon are grown. 
However inaccessibility to the makret centre by way of high 
transportation cost, puts a severe constraint on the sale of 
the fruits. Thus only a small percentage of the fruits grown 
reach the market at Maneri . 


A total of 8 persons died in Baina in accordance to the 
official records (Table 2.6). There is no conflict with 
regard to this figure. But the actual position .is that 3 
more persons, who were not residents of this village but had 
come over from a nearby village, also expired. Fortunately, 
their family members could convince the authorities about Lhe 
genuineness of the deaths and so they were listed among the 
dead in the village to which they belonged. 
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Tlx* v i 1 1 ago PiMillian, ,i lomj with a Tew oilier.':, personally 
prepared a 1 ist of I lie injured persons (about 70 persons) and 
had sent. it; for approval to the authorities at Manor i. . 
However, the official list has only 35 injured persons. The 
compensation paid to t. he dead and injured persons was Rs .2.40 
lakhs and Rs. 0 .79 lakh respectively. The villagers were also 
dissatisfied on the ground that as against a total of around 
70 dead animals, compensation totalling Rs.23,650 was paid 
for 25 dead animals only (Table 2.7). 

All the 120 houses of the village collapsed and broke 
down completely and the villagers received a cash 
compensation of Rs. 12 lakhs for their reconstruction (Table 
2.8). All the old houses had been constructions utilising 
mud and stone and with state roofing. There were a few 
wooden houses and these were over 60 years old. Although 
even these were rendered unfit; for living by the earthquake, 
the destruction caused to them was not; as much as in the case 
of those houses having slate roofing. 

The Vishwa Hindu Pari shad constructed 107 semi- 
constructed structures and handed them over to the people. 
The people were expected to complete them on their own. 
However, most of the people continue to remain living in 
these incomplete houses while a small percentage of people 
have completed the structures. Besides this, there are also 
a few people who have constructed their own houses as well. 
Although the village itself did not enjoy the facility of a 
proper tra.inig programme for the construction of earthquake 


resistant houses, many i uteres ted persons at. ; ended the: camp 
organised at Maner.i which had been organised by TARO. TARO 
had la id emphasis on I he construe! ina of sins ! 1 single 
storeyed houses with I ight roofing. The v i I lagers of Ba i na 

f <'< • 1 that. this technology and specifies! ions do not suit 

their requirements and have, therefore, paid little head to 
the instructions which had been provided by the engineers. 

With a view to safeguard their houses and property, the 

people are trying to introduce their own safety measures but 
even now slate roofing is being carried out. There is, 
therefore, every possibility that if there is a recurrence of 
an earthquake in future, all such houses will once again 
collapse completely thereby causing loss to property and 
human lives. 

hi fact tin* vary v i I I age itself is rather da ng< ■ t . .ns I y 
local ed . The earthquake caused a very big crack .> ud as a 
result of this the land is slipping. The SOM Bhatwari had 
undertaken a tour of this village and had issued orders for 
the rehabilitation of people elsewhere after surveying the 
entire area. Till June 1.994, however, nothing had been done 
in this regard. 

As against: Kama r and Syaba, the inhabitants accepted 
cement and iron provided for construction and the building 
material included 2640 tinsheets, 2040 bags of cement and 174 
quintals of iron. 


This was a brief sketch of our selected as well as 
observation villages. We will, in the next chapter, focus our 
attention on the role played by the non-governmental 


organ i sa Lions a f to r the ea rthquako * 



CHA3PTER XXX 

THE JROXJB PLAYED B3cT 
IX3N — GOVEXil^MiESNTJAJL* Cff^GANXSATXQNS 
IN THE OTTARKASHI B^R'TW&VAZCE 


Non-governmental organisations are, as a sector of 
society, a diverse entity operating under different 
paradigms . In India , NGO's engaged in grassroot development 
work are largely the product of various social movements such 
as Gandhian , Christian Missionary, Marxian and the student 
movement of the late 1960's. Ideally the NGO's represent the 
nucleus of experimentation in grassroots development and 
mobilisation work with poor communities . By virtue of their 
work a large number of NGO's have become efficient welfare 
delivery systems with substan t ia 1 legitimacy from the 
community, and drawing support from the programmes designed 
by either the state or the private funding agencies . 

Rural development, besides, the eradication of rural 
poverty, also addresses itself to issues such as development 
in areas like health, sanitation , education, welfare and 
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recreation etc. The central and state governments have the 
obligation to initiate and implement programmes for these 
various components of rural development. However, government 
alone can not do this work and this is where the NGO's can 
play a positive role. Accordingly the Seventh Plan document 
gave a place of some importance to the role of voluntary 
agencies in rural development. They have, by and large, 
assisted governmental efforts in; 


(i) bringing to the knowledge of the government 

difficulties experienced by people in getting the 
benefit of government programmes to which they are 
entitled; 

(ii) reporting the irregularities in the implementation 
of the programmes and to ensure that the programme 
reaches its destination without getting syphoned 
off enroute; and 

(iii) in many instances they have motivated local 

community to generate resources from within the 

community to meet all those needs which fall 

outside the perview of the governmental programmes . 


It must not be assumed that the role of these 
organisations is confined only to the rural areas. Various 
NGO's can be seen operating in the urban areas as well where 
they are once again deeply involved in the various programmes 
related to the upl if tment of the urban poor. 
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The d Ik hi neh advantage which these NGO's enjoy is that 
they live arid work among She people. This results in a close 
and harmonious relationship ! ween the communis >n one hand 
and the NGO's on the other, eased on mutual ast . As a 
consequence it has been seen i sat the results achieved by the 
work undertaken by an NGO is much better than what could have 
been anticipated it the same had been undertaken in a routine 
manner by the government machinery. 


Tt- is not just that the NGO's are engaged in simply 
developmental activities. They have been equally active 
whenever society has been in any type of need. This the 
NGO's have been in the forefront whenever a natural calamity 
has struck any area. In all. such cases numerous NGO's have 
been seen coming forward and assisting the people side by 
side with the governmental agencies in providing all sorts of 
relief to the affected population. This was evident even in 
the case of the Ottarkashi earthquake which hit the Garhwal 
region on the night of October 21, 1991. 

In this chapter, we will focus our attention on the work 
carried out by the voluntary agencies in providing relief to 
the victims of the earthquake with special reference to the 
long term rehabilitation measures undertaken by them. For 
this we will utilise secondary information collected through 
different sources as well as the primary information which 
was compiled by us in the field survey of the five villages 
selected for the study. 





| 

1 

j 
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As soon as the news of the disaster was flashed across 
by the different media relief poured in from every part of 
the country by way of food, medicines, clothing, blankets and 
other material. Relief was accompanied by a number of 
volunteers who also rushed into help the needy people and 
these included various NGO's as well. CAPART (The Council 
for Advancement:, of People's Action) is the agency which co- 
ordinates the work of the voluntary agencies all over the 
country and provides them financial, assistance to carry out 
the work in which t he different agencies are engaged . Since 
Utharkashi was the worst, affected district , CAPART decided to 
focus its at tent ion on it... Moreover, it decided In concern 
itself with the long term rehabilitation measures rather than 


be involved in matters pertaining to providing immediate 
relief. While .immediate relief is essential it is the long 



terra rehabilitation measures which put the people back on 



their fact. In the absence of such long term mea 


people affected by the tragedy are caught in a dependence 


elf did not- have very many voluntary 


As a result, whens the CAPART team v;i, 


agencies 


district in mid -November it. was quite clear that NGO 


f rout 


outside will have to be identified 


dimension as well as the quality of long term rehabilitation 


measures which had to be carried out 


selected had to be those who would commit themselves 


party to a long term rehabilitation efforts. Within a 


hort 
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period of 3 months itself: six organisations had been 
identified which were willing to get involved i n long term 
rehabilitation efforts. These groups were: 

( i ) Tlhuwa rieshwa r i Mahi la Ashram, loca ted a t Anjani Sain 

in Tnhri Garhwal district . The organisation had 
moved into Utt arkashi soon after the earthquake to 
provide immediate relief in some of the worst 
a f f ec t ed a rea s . 

(ii) VTKALP and DISflA were two voluntary organisation 
both with their headquarter at Saha ranpur. 

(Hi) RUCIIT and SUTRA. both these voluntary 
organisations are from Uimacha 1 Pradesh and have a 
long experience of working in the hill region. 

(iv) SANTA which is from chakrata in Debra Dun district. 

This organisation was already working in the Yamuna 
valley and were , therefore, already involved in 
some relief work. 

Besides these there were a few more organisations who 
also were involved in the district for somemore time even 
after the initial relief operations. Among these groups the 
People's Science Institute (P.S.T) from Dehra Dun and The 
Action Research Unit (TAHU) from Delhi took upon themselves 
the task o T providing support through training and exposure 
programmes on construction techn iipucs . Other organisations 
such as CASA, ADDA and TATA STEEL TOOK up the construction of 


OB 


houses , with their own resources, in some 'if'lcct.ed village:!. 
The others who too stayer! beyond the initial re Li of 
operations were SIDH from Mussoories and .1 NHKKk from A 1 mo t a . 

As .far as the six identified NGO’s are concerned, C APART 
was the facilitator and they had consultation with the state 
as well as the district administration and on the basis of 
those discussions each NGO identified a few vil luges where 


they would lake up rehab i libation work. I he main 
cons.i.dera t i ona kept in mind during the select ion of vi 1 lages 
were the extent of damage caused by the earl hquake; scheduled 
caste population; relatively remote areas since such villages 
had been touched only marginally by relief operations and 
where no other NGO was already working on long term 
rehabilitation such as housing etc; and each voluntary 
organisation selected villages which were in a cluster. On 


the whole, therefore* around 40 villages were adopted by 
these six organisations. The details of the villages can be 
seen in Table 3.1. All the six organisations, felt that prior 
to taking up any programme it was essential to establish some 
rapport with the vi 1 I age community. This wits necessary 
because the area was not familiar to them and also because 
participation of the local population is a prerequisite for 
the success of all such programmes. 



The destruction caused by the earthquake had been 
primarily on account, of the fact that a majority of the 
houses had collapsed and were damaged fully resulting in 
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Table - 3-1 : Amount Sana!: i anr;d by C'A PART To WGO.s* and- Adopted 

Vi I la <7 os 


Si. 

I ns L i tu t;, i ons 

Amount 

Block 

A d o p t e d V i 1 1 a g e s 

No . 


Sand toned 
(Rs* in 
lakh m) 



1 . 

HUGH I , GOLAN 

2.4 6 

DUN DA 

Bind. i ya ra , L u d a d a s a u o , 


(H.P. ) 



D i khou I 1 

2 . 

SUTRA, SO I. AN 
(H.P. ) 

7.00 

DIJNDA 

do -- 

3. 

DTSTIA, 

10.20 

DNNDA 

Uda 1 k a ■, Tha t i ? Dadma- 


Saharanpur 
( U . P . ) 



! i , Jama kb , Dan da , 

4. 

VTKATiP 

3.01. 

DUNDA 

K a r a h , Kunsh i , Pun jar , 




GAN K 11 

J uga 1 d i , P ra j iy a 1 a , 




HTRANU 

Ma 1 a a i , Ba doth i Le J I i , 

5. 

B.M.A. TEHRT 

9.09 

BHATWARI 

K uriat; 1 ;i , Hona , Sa 1 ag , 


GAR H WAT, , 


RAT THAT, 

Tihar, Run j an. 


( 0 - P . > 


MAT AT. A 

lib aka u I i 

Jakan i , Pi 1 ag , Shi 1 a 




HURRT 

Bbukk i x Sya wan , Sba la 

6. 

SAMTA 

2.40 

PURAUT.A 

Sukda na , Madra I i , 


DEHRAOUN 



Puraul , 


( U . P . ) 


NETRT 

Sa ra 1 , Ma i ra na , 

Kurnhal i 




NEEP 

Ba n a n , 

Nandgaon , Gangad i 


Source : Uttarkhand Vikas Vibhag, ( U . P . ) 


entire Tamili ok being crushed to death. Irrespective of! the 
type of construction - RCC roof or slate; brick or stone; mud 
or mortar; single or double storeyed - had all crumbled down. 
There was therefore an urgent need to think in terms of 
earthquake resistant construction for the hill areas. This, 
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therefore, became a logical starting point for the work of 
the NGO’s. The NGO's held d i souks ions with a large number of 
institutions such as GBR I , HUDCO, Roorkee University, P.W.D. , 
University professors and engineers. On the basis of these 
discussions it was fell: that; 


housing techniques and designs would need to he 
demonstrated in the affected villages. 



houses should 


mus 


he practical as well as affordable to build 


ssible local material should be used in 


order to reduced dependence on out 


masons in particular would need to be trained 


that essential precuations and technique 


are 


easily taken care of 


an awareness needed to he created in the village 


about the si 


construe ti on 


ted that they would start construction 


Every NGO insi 


only if the land was provided by the village as evidence of 


the desire to participate and contribute. This was achieved 


and in some cases the donation of land was followed 


shrumdan for land levelling as well 


The housing aspect involved 


brought out some issues and problem areas; 
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There ware no hype design which could be straight 
away adopted . Tn the case of the hills 
consideration had to he made for the extreme cold , 
high cost; because of difficult access, limited 
building space etc. Thun there wan need to develop 
earthquake resistant models which would be relevant 
for the hills , using locally available material and 
seasonal) ly cheap . 

Certain techniques were quickly seen to be relevant 
and essential for widespread adoption - light 
roofs, a "frame}" for the house} with bands running 
right l.h rough , small openings and so on. While 
these were immediate adopted in the cons tract ion by 
the NGO's, even in the villages where demonstration 
buildings were taken up, families were still 
rebuilding their houses without bothering to keep 
these important details in mind. 

Since Vttarkash i district has a var iety of 
locations for the different villages such as 
villages in valleys, in the higher altitudes , along 
the flyer and along rivers, the materials available 
for eonsi rue t ion also vary and so t here has to be 
some “fine} tuning" even down to the village level, 
particularly for materials to be used in 


construct ion . 
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In traditional housing, wood was a significant 
component. In fact it: is an ideal building 
material for constructing earthquake resistant 
houses in the hills where wood .is,' easily available 
as well. However , it has been banned for 


construction keeping in mind the environmental. 


needs. We have therefore to work out means through 




which forests can be raised such that: people 


utilise wood in construction t:o the desired extent 


while costs of both, materials and labour, went up 


labour situation was compounded by the 


Masons therefore came from as far as 


Bihar to build the structures in the remote. 


training programmes for masons wort? conducted such 


that: they would internalise at. least, some of the 


more important techniques. To a certain extent 


helped but the demand and supply equation 


and the fairly widespread import: of skilled labour 


made the situation more difficult 


awareness camps were organised in the affected 


villages by the district administration as well as 


the NGO's with the help of posters as well as video 


films. However, if a meaningful impact has to be 
made on the people such awareness camps have to be 
continued over a longer period. 






voluntary organisations wh.rn 
wit* i" Lake-: certain programme 


CAPAR'V 


common » ty 


const ruct Ion 


i mi other 


sat ions <> 


deve 1 oi.imen t programm. 


sot: i o-econom 1 1 


( JRY ) 


the Jaw.ih.u Ro/.gai 


Area 


Development of Women and urnm, 
ln d organisation of Ben«flclnrl.»K 


Scheme 


( DWCRA ) 


c six selected organisations, took up a 

which included health, training in 
ig , animal husbandry, agriculture, 

uler DWCRA they are providing training 
■ , wit.h support activities like 


DTSHA, one 


composite projet 


kn i tt i ng 


construct i on 


for women. 


was 


demons. rnOnn ,-o.,n„.n i . y 

, , ,».rp6».. of 

t hat t hiH would !.< 1 ve , 

. , 1-0 be adopted was concerned anel 

lh c const met ion technology to be L 

...on ..o nubanguently utU.nod tor ~ity 

^ra^n. Tbo BbnManoab-ari MabUa Anbra, — 

„„ dom ru bl)lo oloaronoo. conatruction of 

proyramoon „.:h a» 

nl|v eon, res J.na <lomonBtration.il houses. Iho tank 
conmm uy ( ( n, M ■ .*■ „ 

* i *, on nf Benef .ic.iari.ee 

uncrating »«arone«» under the organraaUon - 

ton , scheme was handled by SUTRA and DTRBA In the earthy,. . 


affected areas 


I 04 


The NGO * s look up t. he work of const ruck 5 nrj model ho u bob 
: i n the fol ow i ng vi 1 I agon : 


(a) 

Dunda Village 


DISH A 

(b) 

Bhatiyara Vi 1 1 age 

~ 

RUCHT 

(c) 

Kurha Village 

- 

VI K ALP 


Besides this the NGO 1 s also built. vnmnum i t y cent res 
using different materials and design from ! fie point, of view 
of making them ea r I hgu. i k« • res i ?; I ant „ These n imitum i t y eon I res 
were a I so eheapler as eompa red t o I, he government esf imokes 
ranging f rum Rh, 1 40 to Hu. 200 per sq* ft * as against: Hs.225 

r 

per square foot as adopt ed l>y thfi government . The del. a i 1 k 
regarding the vi Hagen where community ccnt.res have been 
constructed by NGO’s in indicated below: 



NAME OP THE 

N.G.O. 

Villages where Community Centres 
are constructed. 

1 . 

Bhuwaneshwa r i 
Mahila Ashram 

Bhukk i , Ra i tha 1 , D i dsa r i 

2. 

DISH A 

Dunda , Uda I ka , Daman ) i , Nakur i , 
Majak, Satir 

3. 

SAMTA 

Madali, Na rulgaeu , Sukhada 1 a , 
Kharsali 

4. 

RUCHT 

Bliati yarn , Laud ra 

5. 

SUTRA 

Karnad, Thandi 

6. 

VI K ALP 

Kurha, Kunsi 
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common i l y c< 


work 


undertook 


various 


tinned pet 


■i mourvt 


ubsequon t ly 


imoun 


il owe vo r , 


Communi ty 


lakhs 


undertaken 


other programme 


Some 


WO 


RUCHT undo i 


minor irrig 


tanks i n 


struct ion o 


canal 


it i on 


the i.ndaurha vi 1 lag< 
undertaken by SUTRA in 


construe 


wh i 1 e 


pro jet 


from 


can 


n one 


DXSHA was ac 


Undo rtakrn 


tt: ion PrjUCi 


M i no r 


INSTITUTION 


PRO.) HOT 


RUCHT 


Tyudaurha 


RUC11I 


Kamad, Bag i 
& Brahmpuri 


SUTRA 


it ion 


Udalka 


DISH A 


pktarakhand Vikas Vibbag 


Source 



identified by CAPART also undertook programmes 


which would result in employment and Income generation o 


The details of these programmes can 


poop 1 o 


Table 3.3 


•ome Go n e ra t i o n 


Table 


Si. Project 
No . 


imnu 


Kama ud , Kholad .100 
Bay i , Tand i , Kumar- 

kote 


SUTRA 


i .iiu ng 
lamps 


Udtilka, Dunda 


Training and 
Product i on 


DTSHA 


Ra ithal 


Hand 1 com , Weav i ng 
T ra i n i ng Camps 


BMA 


Weav i ng T ra i n i ng 
Camps 


Source' : lit t:,) rkh.ind Vikaa Vihlmcj, U.P 


While six voluntary organisation 


specially by CAPART for carrying out long to'rmYrehabi 1 i tat ion 


Utta rkashi 


there were other voluntary 


measures 
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organisations as well who moved into Uttarkashi. initially with the 
intention of providing immediate relief to the earthquake victims. 
However, they stayed on even after their first task was over to 

undertake relief measures of a long term. These included construction 

<s. 

of tin sheds, community centres, residential houses and college 
building. Besides this they also imparted training to people of 
various villages on the construction of earthquake resistant houses and 
helped in the distribution of building material for the reconstruction 
of the badly damaged houses. All these details are available in Table 
3.4. 


Table 3.4 : Purl /V inn of NOO’s Pf 'xidf'H ! hr Six Tdtmli fif'd 
by jyipA i rr'Tn "Rtihabi Id tat ion 


Si. Institu- Block Adopted Villages Activity Undertaken 

No. tion 


dBBb 

'pPP 

X * 

INHERE, 

Almora 

Bhatwari 

Mai la, Pahi, Dwari. 
Sainj, Suwarka, 
Jakhal , Bhelati- 
yari and Gorsali 

Construction of 12 
tin sheds each in 
villages Pahi and 
Dwari . 


2. 

CASA, 

New Delhi 

Bhatwari 

Aungi, Dunda 

Construction Comm- 
unity Centres. 


3. 

P.S.T, 

Dehra Dun 

Bhatwari 

Bhatwari , Jhunda 
and Naugaon 

Training of villa- 
gers in the 
cons tract i on o f 
earthquake resis- 
stant houses. 


4. 

Tata Relief 
Conitvi thee , 
Jamshedpi l r 

Bhatwari 

Ganeshpur 

Constructed 207 
residential 
houses .it a, cost 
of Rs.l .2 r i c cores 


s: 


Contd.. 


1 
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Table 3.4 Contd 


Activity Undertaken 


Si. Institu- 
No . ti on 


Block 


Constructed 322 tin 
sheds and distributed 
them to the homeless 


Baina, Lothuru 
Maneri Varna n 


Uttaranchal Rhatwari 
Uthaan Par i shad, 

Lucknow 


Construction of 14 
tin sheds. 


6. Sewa Bharati , Rhatwari. Pipes! i Khanda 
New Delhi. 


Construct ix! 40 resi. 
deritial houses for 


Bh< 1 1 w; 1 1* i Manpur ( O i rrda ) 


constructed 51 tin' 
shells for distribu- 
tion among needy 
villagers 


Dunda 


Dikhol i 


The Divine 
Life Society, 
Tehri Gahrwf.il 


Construction of 
residential houses 


10. MKailash Ashram Dunda 
ERishikesh 


Payangaon 


The villagers were 
distributed 3780 
bags of cement, 5.12 
quintals of iron and 
provided skilled 
training to 298 per- 
sons regarding new 
construction techno- 
logy 


Dunda 


Matali 


11. 'Aware, 

Hyderabad 


Bhatwari Jamak, Kamar 


12. ADRA 


Community Centre 
19 resen tia .1 houses 
were constructed 


Dunda 


Tikbhaul 


Constructed 40 tin- 
sheds 


14. Swargashram Bhatwari Bhatwari 
. Trust : 


Cosntruction of 
college building 


Source : Uttarkhand Vikas Vihhag , V.P 
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Wo will, in very brief, make a sketch of the sxx NGO t» 
selected by CAPART for the rehabilitation work, the tupe of 

activities they undertook and some of the early problems 
which some had to face before they could settle down to work. 
This account, is given by the agencies themselves. 

THE BtltlWANRS HWAR T ' MAH 1 1 '«A ASHRAM. — (JBMA). happr n< 

Tlhat.wn r i k ..f 111 tlirk.iNhi on "Save the work when 

.. 1 .! I Hi-k the area. The -organ isah ion pressed 

I ea it hguake st t u< K I no ait.a. .» 

r iiioir vehicles to ret rieve hurt. people, 
into service one of tlio i i vt.niuui 

SE ,oody notion wan needed to manage the affairs under the 
trying end shelter was the need of the hour. 

The BMA erected temporary shelters uinug the remenants 
destroyed homes, rubble, flanks of wood, pipe, and donated 

tarpalins in Bidnari village. The assignments chosen by the 

voluntary organisation with the funds received by them was 
to : 

provide temporary shelter for people and animal*. 
administer and make aval Lib!'' health service*. 
provide day card and nutrition for child ran as wall 
;ir> for pregnant mothers and aged, 
provide agricultural needs and seeds, 
provide household equipment replacements, 
address water needs 

ilf. AU was to be done in 30 villages of Bhatwari block 

and initially the funds provided were sufficient till March 


■ 




no 


1992. Since tin ■ BMA wan 'ftiiwo.asfnl in nrltinving i I n aims, 
they wnrn able l<> i • v . t < mh! I hoi r no rv i < •< further foi hot 

four mon I 1m am! in 17 morn villages. The organ i nation 
< • x l ( a h 1< -<1 iln no! ivil iof! based on the demands of t he people 
and on the pr i o r i I. i on . The priori!, ion varied from one 
village l.p another. For example, Kama r village which in 
predom i nanl, 1 y milk produo i ihj l-hc BMA built, cowsheds. Beni den 
l;h i.a fodder wan a 1 no d i str i butod . 

For the enlire eon Kb ruction programme, local mistris 
were brained to reconstruct. using, an clone bo possible, 
tfiohniqufts of earl hguake-proo f methods . They we re assisted in 
the bask of training masons by b he People’s Science Institute, 
Dehra Dun. 

The Daycare and Nutrition programme not only provided 
the much needed nutritional food, bub also provided services 
to dazed mothers and income to local people. 

The long term plans of the BMA included; 

(a) establishment. of a resident in / sc 7i < « > / for 200-300 

orphans or poor children ho he run in eo-ord irtat i on with 
government.; 

(h) establishment of a Himalayan Emergency Fund to respond 

to disasters across the Himalayan belt; 

(c) repairing canals. Fields, terraces and walls; 


(cl) promoting small scalo industrios suoh ns so 

weaving coni. ms . 


sow i ng 


and 


nosides l.hi s miothM long ten. go"' of a rehabilitation 
programme ie to roe to re a eta to of balance between the 
affected people and their environment. 

SAMTA : Tt woe one of the organisations to have moves into 

Ottarkaehl soon after the earthquake to provide relief and 
was among the six to be ultimately identified for providing 
long term relief and rehabilitation measures. Under the 
leadership of CAPA, IT they had a series of mo. I "<•>« <-he 

district administrati >nd worked out lheir.prinrif.es based 

'on severs 1 long term eonmmnily programmes identified l>y "'em. 

The most urgent need was that of providing shelter, 
SAMTA. therefore decided to provide technical know how to the 
masons of the area. They prepared the required posters and 
teaching materials that were required to conduct the 

trai riding , along with their technical team. The organisation 

a r _ ml , ... I- xr p.r. 11 1' ro K , 1 K <1(11000 S L Cri l. 1. OH 

also ooriHl.rucl.od a few commuruLy CCULr(h 

units in the area. 

The other KMjni f leant work undertaken «a« to initiate 
community action programmes such as tailoring o. I asses foi 
qirls and women and Bui wad is for the children. 
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KOCHI ( RURAL CENTRE FOR HUMAN INTER ESTS j : f > '< « organisation 
is based in Himachal Pradesh and since I hey had years of 
experience of working in the hills they came over bo 
Uttarkashi to offer assistance. Tn the course of '-heat 
discussion with the 1 oca t officials and i—minent people they 
met Shri Sunder l.a 1 Nar.t.iyal, an cm i mint, soe . a 1 worker, who 
request od t he,,, to visit Dhauntari area of Dmula block whi.cl^ 
is about 40 kins from Uttarkashi. They did so and after a 
survey of the area they decided to concentrate their 
rehab i 1 ita t i on ef forts i n four v i. 1 layes v 1.55 . , Bba 1 1 yara , 
Sau rh, Dakholi and T.odara. All these v i 1 1 ages are located at 
elevations ranging between .1700 - 2000 mis above sea level. 
The economy is agriculture based and although land is fertile, 
it is inirrigated. Horticulture is undeveloped. tl literacy 
is on the high side and health services inadequate. All 

these factors were in mind of the organisation when it 
undertook the work in the selected villages. 


The first priority was to provide shelter. So as to 
avoid duplication of efforts in these villages by other 
agencies the individual house construction work was left to 
CASA (Church's Auxiliary for Social Action) and Kailash 
Ashram who were - keen to do this work. Ruehi, therefore, 
arranged a training orientation programme in collaboration 
with CASA and TARU, to arrange suitable training orientation 
on suitable construction technologies for masons as well as 
farmers in bhatiyara. Resides this it took up the 


m 
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construction work of 3 Community Centres. These would provide 
shelter to begin with and then provide the people a common 
platform for community activities. 

T„ collaboration with the offtno or Urn Chid Medical 
Of Floor, UtLarkashl. Kochi «a« also able to enter to the "eoda 
of the people through curative 'as well mi preventive services. 
Health and multi lion education, construction «"d use of 
sanitary latrines, chlorination of drinking water sources were 
the other programmes through which the oeeurance of common 

diseases could be minimised. 

Under the DWRCA programme the organisation undertook to 
establish; 


fa! 


Weaving units for the training of women in production 
of shawls, blankets pattis and durries etc. as well as 
other material by recycling of domestic waste 
clothes/ jute bags/pol y l hone bags etc 


(b) 


&t?w / n*j 


I.o se,v<- as tra in ing cum production units 


far worn* 'ft* 


(a) Angora rabbit farming on demonstration basis to promote 
this activity in this area. 

(d) Pre-education centre*. Cor the trainee/Wkinff women. 

it also established a small scale demonstration unit of 
fruit anil vegetable crops to prove the feasibility of their 
promotion in this area. It also planned to prepare a cadre 
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of local people within a span of two yea r?> such that; they 

ecu .1 d hand .1 e Lh i rigs a f te r Rueh i wi bhd raw h f rout the a rea * 

VTKAhP : 'Phis organ in a! Von had been act', i ve for 11 -I 4 years i:n 
S < i h « \ ranpur and if. dec i dt r d L o j o i n h a j \ d s wit. h CAPA R T i n 1 - h e 
■rehab i 1 i La l i on measu ros in Ottarkash i . The d i s t r let 
administration suggested to them to work iiv Dunda block* This 
block also has a high SO /ST population as well and so the 
voluntary organ! nation undertook a survey of the area and 
finally selected seven villages for taking ; up the 

reha hi 1 i La t; i on wo rk . 

In the initial period lots of irregularities had taken 
place in the preparation of list of beneficiaries. The 

Patwari and the local influential persons such as Gram P rad ha n 
had played a negative role and so the list contained names of 
people who did not deserve compensation while genuine persons 
failed to he listed* The relief material was dish riba ted in 
an unsystematic manner and all these factors led to a feeling 
of lack of security as well as greed among the people* For 
months after the earthquake people residing in villages close 
to hhfo road could bo seen waiting by 1 ho road side from 
morning till the oven i ng in the hope that someone would come 
and distribute relief material among them. 

Vika Ip entered the scene at a time when all that people 
were interested was in free relief. Discussions with these 
people clearly brought out the fact that at that stage they 
were not mentally prepared to participate in the 




. 

: 


Vika Ip, thorffnro decided to make 


rehab.il ita t ion prog rammes 


inning by initiating the const ruction 


a modes!: 


■centre each at two village 


aim was 


common i 


active 


become 


their confidence such that 


activities which would be taken up 


soon 


nit; ivi ties which could he taken up effectively in 


cultivation of those crops 


i rea are comine rc 


which need less of irrigation 


are reared in the area there is 


development 


i woollen industry on a cottage Industry level 


hr] woollen garments can he produced 


I heir abundance in medical 


forests oa n s i m i 


a not her non-government a 1 organisation. 


DTSHA 


with its base at Saharanpur, to move into Ut.farkash.i and 
undertake long term rehabilitation programmes which included 
activities such as construction of community centres and model 


houses, organising the beneficiaries of the anti-poverty 
programmes, conducting economic as well as other developmental 
activities. Disha. also selected Dunda block as their area of 
activity and further narrowed down their focus on a total of 
seven villages — Udalka, Dadroali, Majaf, Dunda, Dunda, Nakuri 
and That! - By December 1992 the Community Centres at Udalka 
and Dunda had been completed while those ah Nnkuri, Danda and 
Majaf were completed in the following year. 


1 1 6 


In each of the seven adopted vil l ages peopl e were 
motivated for experimental horticulture plantation. The 

organ i Ration aims to develop their own hort.i cu I tu re nurset i ess 
in every villager. - They will (.rain local people such that 
these; •nnrsfii'i es can lie; devel oped and ma :i n t.;i i ned • there: i s 
a 1 »o the; provision of sending I lie; local people to other areas 
where; hortioul Lure has be;e;n de;veloped« This will give; flu; 
1 oca 1 people She; much needed exj >osu re; . The- proje;of is a le>ruj 
term one; and will be; completed over a period of 5-7 yea rs and 
will be a phased ope; rati on . Similarly drinking water suppl y 
and irrigation projects have; also been undertaken, for each 


village. Some have; been completed as well. 



The organisation set up a training centre 


women 


under the Udalka - Sewing tailoring project to train the women 


of the. villages. It also set. up a training programme; for the 


prov ide;d 


women 


women i.n 


idised loans under TRDP. The other programmes undertaken 


we; re; Ha 1 wad 


jdu 1 1 liter 


eon services 


DISH A w i she;s to remain active; in IJttarkashi for 7 -.1.0 years 


Just as Saharanpur district was active by the way of 


SOTRA 


two NCO's being active in nttarkashi , It iinaeh.il Pradesh 


working in co-ordination 


Sutra decided to utilise its. experience Of 


with CAPART 


working for the; upl i ft merit. of women i n the;i r own state; for 


Furl: he ring I ho cause; of women in Uttarkashi as well. I 


was to bring about a change in the; ex i sting , status of wameu 




den of granting a 
if* need was to bring 


The men are by and large opposed to t 
higher statin, to the women. Therefor, 
about a change In the exiting fewer . 

Sutra selected interior villages , 
Kumarkot and l!ral.m L .ur i (tr i man 1 y bee 
. ...... i- Vi... dint. riel headquarter an.l als 


family 


Oh and! 


iway 


national 


jungles of Tndia. 

, K ; llanos presumed that 
To begin with, everyone .in the villaj- 

. i imr. rcl ief which would 

their agency was providing one 

, »• r K-l they were both 

benefit the individuals concerned. In fact 

f 5 nd i mi out that tin s was not 
* i i f rus on f i no J 

disappointed arid nusrrap 

the case - The efforts of Sutra to approach the. 

" ‘ . n ji-i persons were 

ii . in a other influential P rhtm 

through the Pradhans and otne. 

thwarted and so they were 

Ln t .t r.ir.ctf' to six months 

.i u r ,vct iv. It took them close to 
approaching them d i rc.ct y 

.innful dialogue with the women 
to be able to open a meaningful d.t 

■ , , talk freely with the Sutra 

since they were not allowed to Ulk Irt.o Y 

M-hila Mandal meetings were 

aWicds. In fact, whenever Mahi la Manual 

a< i ,1 irt icipate in them and 

organ lend. the Pradhan etc. would !>•» ‘->cx( 

the queel loni* the-nel-e- rather than allow the -omen 
answer the question* 

i t hnd aefua 1 ly 

to do »o towards whom the questions 

ooco the ice was broken, the women came 
directed. However, once the 

» Kn various problems which tye 

forward freely to discuss the 
in their daily activities- 


folk 


sole option 


folk 


been 


sna :i n 


activities undertaken by Sutra w< 


, ) the construct- ion of two Community Cent > 

to a * H i»t «“ to t " ! ' ,n0 ' 0!U ' 

which would be ueeful 1» '• ■'><’ const rue, ion of earllrjuake 
resistant houses. 

c) to interact with the women with a view to umlei al-and 
their problem. rhi* would be helpful in generatin', a 
feeling of averenene among them no an to organise the- 
such a way that a change may he trough, about in the 

1 i. vos a nd s ta /; - 

(d) to train women for various economic .u I iviti 
wea ving. 


So far we have talked of the type of role played by 
lAPART and of the six NGO’s with whose co-ordination the 
rehabilitation work was taken up in the district 
Jttarkashi on a non-govern.ental level, ^e will now talk of 

. rotation to the five villages 

the NGO's activities in relation 

, K c . r or detailed survey. We will begin by 
selected by us J or 1 «* 

r ,i 1 I iinuo aoeheies who were involved 

mentioning the names of all those agonei. 

in thene villages whether for Hhort term or long term relief 

A total of nine agencies are to have been 

act. i ve in one village or the other. The Mu.wa neshwa r i Wal.il a 
ABhram, ADUA and the Vlshwn Hindu ParUhad activists were 
found to be busy in three out of the five villages selected 
by us while the Geeta Press Gorakhpur people undertook relief 
work in two villages. All the other agencies were active in 
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to • 


only .one village. Likewise when we look at organisational work from 
the view point of the respective village. We find that Kamar 
services of as many as four agencies whereas three organisations were 
active in each of the remaining four villages selected by us. These 
details are provided in a tabular form in Table 3.0. 

Table 3.5 . ^ in «» 

Vi .7 hives 


Geeta B.H.A. Kailash Atm V.H.P. ^ j£. SLf 


VTLTAGE Press 


Ashram 


Ashram Mission 


project 


ninsART 


J 

J 

J 

- 

J 

ganeshpur 

- 

- 

- 

J 

J . ~ 

JAMAK 

_/ 

- 

J 

J 

'***'. ■ ■ .***■ 


KAMAR 

J 

J J 

J 

— 





J 



■ - J 

J 

NETALA 






TOTAL 

2 

3 1 

3 

3 

1 1 

1 1 


It has already been mentioned earlier that the government 
offered cessation to the W le to assist them in the 

reconstruction of their destructed houses. Besides this even the 
«... undertook the task of constn»tion of buses les.des 
undertaking other rehabilitation work in the villages to etther 
construction of houses or offering help related to new technology. 

* . * -i l.: einr<=» 


TChis 


was the most 


T nrs was one _ important as^t of the rehabilitation work since 
the earthquake had caused a very heavy damage to the houses and an 

a. of the hills housing is the most urgent 
the extreme climate ot one mu 

reauirement of. the population. 


Table 3.6 : 


Dnta i Is of Assi strtnan Prov i der ? hy N CO * s wit h re 

In lions jtjtj i n the* Ss lor t al vi J In anti. 


-t****^**^*-^ ■ 

■* 




Samp 1 e 

House 

No. of 

House- 

House- 

S i /. e of 

ho 1 ds 

Houfie- 

holds 

ho ] d a 

each 

reee i>- 

ho 1 da 

who 

wh i eli 

vi 1 1 age 

vi ny 

who 

recei ~~ 

recei - 


compon- 

reee i - 

ved -lei 

ved ' ' 


a a 1 i on 

ved 

fully 

aem i - 


f \:om t he 

brain i rtg 

con- 

eons- 


Govt.. « 

regar- 

st: ru~ . 

true ted 



d i ng 

eted 

house b 



housing 

houses 



Name of the 
N . G . O ' s 


DIDSART 

37 

37 

1.3 


: - 

TARO, BMA 

GANESHPOR 

90 

90 


90 


Tata Relief 
Project: 
Shiva nanci 

A ah ram 

JAMAK 

40 

39 

6 

- 

26 

TARO , A DR A , 

KAMAR 

35 

35 

6 


-• 

TARO, VHP 
Gee! a Press 

NET ALA 

80 

1 75 ; i 

30 


42 

Ram Krishna 
Mi s:: i on 

TOTAL 

202 

276 

55 


68 



VHP 
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The total sample of households surveyed by us from the 
five selected villages was 282. However, one household in 
Jamak and five from Netala did not receive any compensation 
f rom the government for the root >ust. riicl. i < >n of thei r 

damaged houses. In each village the NCO’ s also followed the 
same list;. for identification of bone f ie i a r j 6s • as the one 
prepared by the government and so t heso six households did 
not;, receive any assistance front the NGG’s either. 

In the case of Ganeshpur the Tata Relief Project had 
undertaken the full responsibility of providing a fully 
constructed residence to every household. Accordingly, our 
entire sample from the village appears as a beneficiary of 
this scheme. Since every houslehold was being provided a 
residence, no NGO felt the need to give a demonstration to 
the villagers on the technology related to ea rthguake 
resistant construction. 

Tn Didsari , Jamak and Kama r TAHff provided the training 
to some persons in eonneel inti wit h apprt >pr i a I e eons! rue I ion 
technology .suited to this earthquake prone area. Netala was 
l. he one village from among our sample vi i lages where' hh i s 
type of training was provided by the engineers of the F.W.D. 

While Ganeshpur was lucky to have the services of Tatas, 
Jamak and Netala also had NGO’s who had undertaken the 
responsibility of house construction. Tn the former village 
this task was handled by ADRA as well as VHP. They together 
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undertook 64 constructions (32 by each organisation), of 
these 26 were allotted to the households covered' by us. 
Similarly Netala was adopted by the Ram Krishna Mission for 
this purpose and of the 62 houses constructed by them as many 
as 42 households from our sample were the beneficiaries of 
the scheme. However, in both these villages these NGO's 
offered only semi-constructed houses and it was left to the 
beneficiaries to complete them on their own. 

The typical houses of the hills consist of space on the 
ground floor for keeping their animals and storing firewood 
and fodder etc. while people themselves live on the first 
floor. The people were therefore not. satisfied with the 
type of houses which was provided to them by the Tata Relief 
team despite the fact, that they were fully constructed 
houses. This was primarily because these houses did not have 
provision for keeping the animals. The people also were not 
satisfied with the overall accomodation (two small sized 
rooms) provided in each house. Above all they have 
complained that the tin roofs are not suited because they do 
not provide adequate protection from the cold and in the 
monsoon season these roofs make unnecessary noise. It, 
therefore, follows that when people were dissatisfied with 
fully constructed houses they could not be expected to be 
happy with houses handed over to them in semi-finished 
conditions. These too, according to the people, are too 
small to meet their requirements and the finishing work calls 
for investments of around Rs. 20-25 thousand. The complaint 



regarding tin roofing in on the same ground as in the case of 
Ganeshpur. 

The various NGO's provided immediate relief as. well 
besides their involvement in the long term rehabilitation 
measures. In Didsari for example the Rhuwaneshwa ri Mahila 
Ashram provided first aid, temporary shelter, food and fodder 
soon after the earthquake. They also provided 9 tin sheets 
ho each family as wall as a cash grant of Its. 1000 per family. 
They also eons I rua I eil a community centre in the village and 
constructed one house for a widow who had no relatives to 
look after her. 



The VHP also provided immediate relief in this village 


and announced that they would adopt the village for house 


their tents and dissuaded other 


construct ion 


vol untary organ i.sa t; i on 


rehabilitation projects in Didsari on the pretext that 


this work. However, when for over a 


would themselves take 


did nothing, the people requested ADRA to take 


month 


led to a conflict 


over the work of rehabilitation. Thi 


between VHP and ADRA and ultimately no organisation adopted 


Didsari for house construction 


In Ganeshpur the situation was clear beeuase of the role 


being played by Tata Relief Project. However the Shivanand 
Ashram activists provided immediate relief to the earthquake 


victims. They rescued those who were trapped in the debris 


provided them food, clothing and a tar pel i n of 40 ft. length 
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to each family for making temporary shelters. Even the VHP 
was engaged in the task of food distribution For a few days. 



In the case of Jamak the team of activists from Geeta 
Press, Gorakhpur distributed 0 tin sheets and 5 bags of 
cement to each family for putting up a temporary shelter. 
They also supplied one guilt per family along with sugar and 
tea etc. The work of food distribution was bundled by A HR A . 

The Geeta Press team provided 0 tin sheets to each 
family in Kamar. They also provided tea and sugar to each 
family. The Bhuwaneshwar j Mah i .1 a Ashram on t he ot her hand 
distributed cash worth R«. 1.500 to 40 selected families for 
the construction of cal tie sheds in the village. They also 
distributed potato and tomato seeds all over the village. 
They also distributed free medicines for the animals for a 
period of one year. 


Netala was served by the Ram Krishna Mission. Besides 
the cosn traction of houses they provided each family with 10 
Kgs each of rice and wheat, one tarpolin, five blankets and 
medicines as well as fodder for the animals. Besides this. 


gave cash relief of Rs.100 per family for a period of 
three months. The team of BMA was also active in Netala. 

They provided medical facilities and later sot up a training 
and weaving, production of carpets, sweaters etc. 

The views of 1 he sample households were collected 


through our interview schedule related to the long term 

: ! ' ' ■ 


. n . : :: V V A 






rehab i 1 i tat Ion 


assessment of the work done 


whether these NGO's provide better 


rnnuru 


Whether help 
was provided 
by NGO's 


Prov i ded 
fully or 
pa r t; i a - 
1 1 y con- 
st rut’ I <:d 
houses 


Provided 
vieat i ona 1 
bra i n i ntj 


VILLAGE 


DTDS API 


ITPUR 


JAMAK 


KAMAR 


NETALA 


TOTAT 


term 


e response 


rehabilitation measures is confined to those household 


have availed any such facility provided by one 


governmental organisation or the other. Therefore a response 


No" indicates l.he number of households who did not 


I 



the ass'jsUmon. On the whole, I .hero Toro, 158 househo I ds 
received fully or partially constructed houses whereas 
another 25 families were beneficiaries of the training camps 
held by TARU to provide information related to earthquake 
resistant housing technology. Therefore, almost two-thirds 
of the sample households were facilitated in one way or the 
other with respect to their housing requirements. Besides 
this, the training centre of Natala set up by the B.M.A. to 
train women in spinning and weaving helped another eight 
households. (Table 3.7). 


Looking at the people’s assessment: of the work, carried 
out by the NGO's (both short term and long term relief work) 
the bulk of them feel that, it was of a good quality (58.16 
per cent) whereas another 1.5.25 per cent have rated their 
efforts as excellent. In fact only less than 10 per cent 
respondents, from Didsari Jamak, and Not a la, were not 
satisfied with the functioning of the NGO's (Table 3.B). The 
reasons for the dissatisfaction by the people of Didsari were 
primarily based on their anger over the dispute between VHP 
and ADRA which deprived the villagers the possibility of 
obtaining constructed residences. In Jamak the resentment is 
on the ground that the all.otl.ment of houses to beneficiaries 
was not carried out on the basis of a rational policy. 
Instead, the selection was arbitrary and needy persons were 
left out. Net: a 1 a is on?' of the villages on the road side and 
so the village was flooded by voluntary m gun i sat ions who 











M-r material**'. However 


Good 


NAM 15 OI: 
VTTiTiAGr 


DTDSAUT 


GAN I' 


IAMAK 
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views 


the NGO ' s have the c 


wo.r 


o f th ( * r <■* «po n d r * n t; 


(Ml to the nxiRtimj government: 


N<mi r 1 y 64 per cent; ronponclrn! r have responded -io 


wh i I e on 1 y abou 1 on* 


favour of the NGO 


f t he NGO * k 


govo rnmenl 


i r * * m nil i p 1 e re b p< > n b e h a h 


S u me have ex p r * fc b e * * * i 


<m t Jhe c*T f icr ieney nhown by thene ury<»u i na t i onu »u ^rovnJing 
immediate or long term relief. Others feel that the NGO's 
are hotter < :gu i peed to undnrHkand and handle the problems of 
the local people since they stay with them and mix with them 
easily. This, therefore, results in the deduction that by 
and large the NCO’h work with a greater sense of dedication 


The different. NGO’ a were found to he equally active in 
our three observation villages as welt. In the case of 
Manor) the Bhuwaneshwa r i Mahila Ashram ( BMA > moved in very 
quickly and prov i tied i mmed ia to rel ief by way of d i at. t .i hut i on 
of food to the people and fodder for the animals. They also 
gave medical aid for the injured persons. The Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) people also made their presence felt by taking 
up the construction of 107 residences. These were handed 
over to the local people in a semi-finished state and those 
receiving them wo re expected to complete them on their own. 




i , ‘ f 1 , - '-*1 < ! *«*■ 



mm 


The VHP also ho I up a training centre lor women t n uid 
village' who re ladies are being taught tailor i ng and 
embroidery work* Those learning La i loring are also being 
provided pa r 1. lime emp I oyment % These females make oh i Id ren s 

school bags and I he centre pays them a f i x< :, d amount as 

reimmo ra I i on per b«*g . Bes i des this TABU s < • t up a four day 

training cam]) in which the village P rat I ha n and the local 

man so ms wore provided I ruining in the eons! rind, ion <>f 
earthquake res i si ant houses . 

Both the BMA and VHP were active in Baina as well* The 
BMA distributed fodder and medical help for the animals and 
distributed medic j nes among the injured people* Besides this 
they assisted the families in erecting temporary shelters by 
giving each family tarpaulins and polythene sheets * The VHP 
on the other hand distributed 5 kgs each of rice, wheat and 
pulses to each family* Just as they had done -in Manor i they 
constructed 107 structures here as well and handed them over 
to those whose houses had been completely damaged. Hero too 
only semi-finished structures were made * 

In Syaba , however, only the BMA did the work of 
providing immediate relief by way of providing medicines, 
tarpaul ine and polythene sheets to each family in the 
vi .1 lage . 

In the course of our discussion in these three 

observation villages it became quite clear !;hat the local 





population from all these villages 

impressed with the performance of the NCO’s. They felt that 
the NGO’s had played a more active role than the government 
machinery. Tn Raina, for instance, the people complained 
in..*- I V,,*,, rN-n i ved veterinary services after a lapse of 


almost three weeks and that their animals would have suffered 
unduly had the RMA activists not provided timely medical 


their injure* 


s i g n i f i ca n t ro 1 e * n 
related to relief 


unmes 


execution o 


rehabilitation measures in the quake affected areas ol 
Ottarkashi and that it is possible to take up a sustained 
effort even in unfamiliar areas with the assistance of these 
organ! sat. ions. The proof of their ability was evident to us 
in i he course of our visit to the various vil lages for survey 


wo r k 


people as well as the various government oliiciajs au 
1 eve 1 s . Our discussion with the people and civil servants 

brought to light. the Tact; that these non-governmeota 1 
organisations have- certain limitations one hand whereas they 
have some basic advantages when they arc compared to the 
working of the government departments. It: will be worthwhile 
to shed some light on both these aspects. 
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( i v ) 




(vi ) 


m cert a i n caKc>K these organ i sati ons are 
disadvantaged by lack <>r fun, Is whirl, in turn 

res l rid s l hair ah i 1 7 ty I ‘ > ' ‘ « • rii 1 1 * uf C ' ‘ nn fc 

<,•/..» f T . Moreover, at times l hi"/ a re nimble to cany 

oat. rj programme effectively in the fact of the 
difficult, ion offered by the terrain . For example, 
if an mo does not have people with working 
experience in the hills they will find it difficult 
to commute from one place to another on foot and 
even find the climatic conditions adverse. 

At. t imes the clash of interests of two or more 
NGO's wanting to work in the same area may lead to 
a stale of confusion and ultimately the local 
people might turn out to be the leasers. Didsan 
village provided the example of such a situation 
where both ADRA and the VHP wanted to adopt. this 
village. Ultimately neither of them did anything 
and no housing scheme was taken up as a consequence 
of this t: usse 1 . 

The most significant of critic ims against: the NGO's 
is that related to accountability. It is felt that 
while in the case of state govrment employees there 
is a pro-determined hirarchy according to which 
^countability is fixed. And above them is the 
minister who is also accountable to the public. 
However no such accountability is found in the case 

of the NGO’s. 


S:'?: ; - - 




r . ■ '/■ " ' ' : ' ■ ' ' 

: v ; : 


Strong points 

(i) By the very name itself It i* efferent that these 
organisations ere voluntary and so ore set up only 
because e set of dedicated persons ore interested 
in the burning problems of a given ores end pin,, 
to do something eoneerete tor their redress,, 1. 

( i j ) All Much organism. ions ore gross, ool. in gent. sit. 

end ns they sel up their office within the ore., of 
their activity I hey work in close harmony with I he 

local pttoplfi . 

r,i) Since they ore , nested within the v U < n,,e:nd work 

in close co-ordination with the vi Unger community, 
they con understand and analyse their problems with 
greater case and afford daily supervision of the 
projoetu ■ undertaken-. 

Hi! Th(t success or rum I based programme; depends, to a 

consign, bio extent, on the active participation of 
I; ho people. Thin can bo achieved much easily by 
iho voluntary argon i s.it ions by virluo of Lht.ii 
closeness l.o iho local people. 

(v) Tho voluntary organisations invariably opor.no in a 

l unihod but wol) doTi nod area. Consouuonbl y , it 

becomes that much easy for them to ' hoop a pt opes 
control over their activities. 
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(vi) By virtue* of the fuel that the ‘ activists of any 

voluntary organisation are people interested in a 
particular nativity and also in undertaking the 
work eoneerned in the * region of their choice, they 
take greater i nl crest in the i r ael ivilies. As a 

result the deg tvs* of efficiency attained can he 

quite high and they are able to conduct. their 

ad, ivit i es nun ml hly. 

In view of wh.t I has been said with respect t<> Mu' funet.ioning 
of the NOO'tt and ! he role which they have been playing over 
I he years, they can he vested with greater responsibil ities 
especially in Uw event:, of a natural calamity. However, 
certain precautions need to lie kept in mind In ensure the 

success of a 1 1 programmes and projects which are carried oat 
by non-governmental organisations. 

(a) It is mandatory that an agency such as CAPART shoud be 
entrusted tin * reiipons i h i l it^y of co~o rd i na t. i ng t.be work 
of the NGO’s. These NGO's should be made fully 
accountable to C APART such that, a close watch can be 
kept on their activities. 

(h) The co-ordinating agency should devise adequate measures 
for monitoring the act: ivit, ies of the NGO's. All 

projects should be time bound and regular progress 
report. s should be prepared by the staff of the co- 
ordinating agency on the basis of personal supervision 
f rather than by asking the NGO's to do so. 


ft, 



close c 


fund 


tha t 


needs to t>n 
actus 1 ly u t 1 1 ,s( 


were 


A ,;„t: or dedicated NOO'» should be 
tbeir perfor»»nce. From this He* 

should be identified who are »«»»» 
activities in a disaster struck area. The: 
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CHAPTER XV 


jQJSZZ\ r.VSTS OF the : IMPACT ■ 

JSs JE aRTHQUAKE ON XXJE 
RESi^DNDFNTS THE 

sei/Bct?*;d vxzxagjes 


in the three preceding chapters we have basically 
analysed some aspects of the earthquake with the help of 
secondary information, the profile of the selected villages 
as well as the role played by the NGO's in providing 
rehabilitation measures . In Chapter III, however, we did 
utilise some primary information, collected through our 
structured questionnaire, related to the work done by the 
different NGO's at the village level and the views expressed 
by the respondents pertaining to their assessment of the 
relief and rehabilitation operations carried out by the 
different voluntary organisations. 

In this chapter our attention will be focused on the 
analysis of the primary information we have collected from 
our five selected villages for the purpose of our study. We 
will be making an attempt to look at the following aspects . 


(a) general character I si ics of the respondents; 

(b) demographic structure and income pattern of the 
households; 

(c) impact of the ea r l hquake on the sample households; 

(d) type and extent of relief measures provided to the 
people after the earthquake; and 

(e) to find out whether the relief measures have, succeeded 
in put t ing the people hack to at least, their pro- 
d i sa s t e r / e vt * / of si n do ecotn >m i c ska I us . 

Ah has already been spec i f i ed earlier, we cove red a 
total sample of 282 households from the five vi 1 I ages 
selected from the Bhatwari block of Ottarkashi d i »t r.i.c t and 
that, these we re amongst the worst affected villages where the 
ea rthguake had caused w i despread and ex tens i ve damage , 

GENERA!# CTIARACTKBTSTTCS OF THE RESPON DE NTS 


The roMpDndmil s w.< 

* ve found ronconfc rated i 

n 1 .tie age 

g roup 

i * f 2 r> 

4 r > yen n; ; 

T.tl, i 

ng all 1 he f i ve v i ! 1 ag 

Oil. toget 

her a 

lot., ! 

c j r r > o per 

cent 

f< vipondents fell i n \ 1 

tils age 

g*'<>up 
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The variat 

ion 1 
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t Isis, age 
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low *: 

'if 37.8 3 pe r cen t .i n 1) i d 
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\ n 

Jainnk. The next. age 
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II »■ 

cent., respondents on the 

whole. 

V. :LeSS 

than 4 

per cent: of 
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below 25 

yea rn 


Th« overall average age of all l.hn reapondenta U,km 


of ago- The overa i i avn v • * 

tognUhor worked out lo bo 43. 2S yoar«. There w 

marginal variation, between the villages (Table 4.1) 


there wore only 


Table 4.1 : j/j/ /n ocWse d i ri IwU oJl^L R^BpnndnotM by Age 

(Age in yearn) 
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DT DS AIM 

4 

1 4 

14 

5 

37 


42.1 9 

GANKBllPUU 

*> 

40 

23 

1 6 

00 


44.67 

JAMAK 

i 

24 

11 

4 

40 


41 .05 

h'AMAK 

2 

1 4 

15 

4 

35 


39.09 

NET AT, A 

1 

41 

24 

1 4 

00 


44.31 

TOTAT, 

1 1 

<3.00) 

1 41 

(50.00) 

87 

<30.85) 

43 

(15.: 

202 

25) (100. 

00) 

43.25 






N.B : Figures in braokGts atG pG.rcsisn | ,} 0 G ^ LoLa 1 ♦ 

The overall percentage of illiterate respondents was 
just less than one- fourth while another 15 per cent were 
1 i Lo ra ten without schooling. Therefore almost 40 per rent Qf 
the ■ respondent s did not have much of an educ^atjonal 

background. The respondents were almost evenly divided among 
those having primary education <26.60 per cent). These two 
categories, • therefore, jointly accounted for around 55 per 
cent of our sample. The rest were those who were well 
educated with a quaifi cation of graduation or above but their 
number was rather low <6.38 per cont). Among the five 
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v:i Hagen Notal a had the highest percent. ago of .respondents 
with an eduea tvi.on of at. 1 east primary level (70 per cent) 
while it; wan lowest, in I hr* ea so of Jamak (47*5 per cent;. 
These details can be seen in Table 4*2* 


Tab! e '4 • 2 : fictuca t i a ri a 1 Lovol of Resp or uh. *nts 


VTI.LACK 

T 1 1 i - 
to rat o 

l it e • 
ra t o 

P r i ma ry 

Seeon 
da ry 

0 rad i,i a 1 

amt 

Above 

e Total 

DTDS ART 

9 

0 

1 0 

1 1 

i 

37 

GANKBHPIIR 

26 

0 

22 

22 

0 

00 

JAMAK 

10 

1 1 

7 

12 

- 

40 

KAMAR 

2 

1 1 

n 

12 

2 

25 

NKTALA 

i a 

6 

27 

23 

6 

80 

TOT At. 

65 

(23. .05) 

42 . 

(15. 25 ) 

75 

(26.60) 

01 

(28,72) 

10 

(6.28) 

282 

(100.00) 


N*B : Figaros in hrackots are percentages to total 


In our sample t Ik* respondents were predomi nantly ma 1 oh 
ft nd oori«i, i t.u Led nra r I y *14 per cent- o f 1. he t;p{;,a.| respond on t. b * 
Over 1 wo - 1 h i n\n a > f them belonged t. o the higher caste while 
bhe percentage of SO /ST respomients was around 30 per .cent . 
The? village with the hi ghoul S C/ST population wan Ganoshpur 
(around 42 por coni ) . . Whi le t he percentage wa r lowest .i n the 
-ane o f Kama r (4.7 2 pe r een t ) { Tab l e 4.3). 



Table 4 

.3 :• Class! Tic 

a t i on 
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s by Sex, 
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Mr t r ! t a 1 S t: a t u s 
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G 

52 

38 

77 
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1 1 

JAMAK 

40 

37 

3 

32 

8 
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KAMAR 

35 

33 

2 

33 

2 

33 

1 

1 

NET AT, A 

no 

75 

5 

55 

25 

08 

1 

1.1 

TOTAL 

282 

204 

18 

195 

87 

242 

5 

35 


(100.0) (93*62) (6.3ft) (69.15X30.85) (85.82X1.77X12.41) 


N.B. : Figures in brackets arc percentages to ■ total respon- 
dents 

Tf we look at the d i nl. ri but: ion of the respondents from 
the point of view of t*heir primary oceupaf » on we will find 
that almost 60 per cent; have agriculture and animal husbandry 
an l.boir itia i.'rv act ivity in all ' the five village taken 
together. Th i n ■ percentage is as high an 97 per 'cent in the 
ease of Kama r >wh i I e D i cl Ha r i in a clone second wills a 
percentage of almost 86.5 pc r cent. Netala wan the village 
with the lowest percentage. (30 per cent) of' the respondents 
having agriculture and animal husbandry as their primary 
occupation# The only other activity of some i importance from 
the point of view of primary occupation, was services which 
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. Despite the fact that agriqult uro it the main activity 
or the • pepp’l.e, ' I ..he 1 a ml lib I dings are . rather BRta 1 1. * . The 
topography of the hi 1 i b ^idds . i Lh own • limi tat ions wh i ch 
results in .Hina 1 1 sized and let* raced f i e 1 dfe> From, among our 
’ re spohden t .. h only five of them (1,77 per cent ) were found to 
' be* land! ohh. Al l ( lie ot ltorn had. Home land at least# On the* 
other handy only one individual had ayciet.il t urn 1 land i n 
excess . 1 of 5 -.acres! hand holdings were found highly 
concent rat ed in the n i /.e group of less than one a err' (62,06 
per cent); The noxl higher group compel H lug of holdings 
between I and 2,5 ae res .icrouulrd fo r slightly nvrr one^ 
fourth of our tot. a I sample. ' On the whole, there fore , over 96 
per ., cent of our total respondents had a laudhold in#f s"i:zo ; of 
be t. ow‘ 2,5 acres. The maxi fin 4 in concent rat i on of land holdings 
in the less than one acre s i ze group was found in Jamak 
(BO, 00 j ie r cent) wli } 1 e 1 h i s percentage was J 1 m - lowe-Ht in the 
e;U»e of Kama r (211,57 pe.r emit . ) * The overall; average land 
holding si/aV worked out. to O', 9 01 acres in the. five villages 
taken ■: together . At t he 1 eve I of . the i nd i v i dual v 1 1 1 ages 
kamar/ had t ..lie It i ghost average land holding of 1,03 acres 
while in Ganeshpur t lie a verago I and holding Hue wan found, to 
be . the. I owes!. (0,57 acres ) (Table 4,6) , Th is goes on to 
highlight the fact that, although agriculture 'is 4 ' the. main 
activity of those villages, the majority of t ho cult i vetoes 
.face hardships-, in cut: 1 i vat:, i on as a result., of difficult 
terrain, i nadeg-ua to irrigation and small .sizr of land 
'holdings el.c. > A 1 1 these- factors adversely hX£ oc t t;.he 


productivity o f the land. In a majority of a a .-ton , therefore, 
agriculture in reduced to a sul>:> is I once aoi ivil.y and i lie 
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1 
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77 
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1 6 
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- 

0.57 

90 

JAMAK 

0 

32 
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2 


0.77 

40 

KAMAR 

0 

1 0 

17 

8 

- 

1 .83 

35 

NETALA 

2 

44 

28 
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0.77 

80 

TOTAT. 
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1 75 
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2 0 

1 

0.90 

282 
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nF.MOC.RAPH I C STRUCTURE AND 
TNCOMF. PATTERN OF THE HOUSEHOLDS 


Tn the 282 households which were surveyed by us in the 
five selected villages, there was a total population of 1207 
persons . Of these, around 14 per cent were children below 
five years of age. besides them almost another one-fourth 
were in the age. group of 5-15 years. Yet another one- fourth 
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in l ..he age group of 25-45 yearn. Those in the higher 
age group of above GO yea rs runsl i tuted only a round G ... per 
cent;, of the total popular ion . The remaining popular ion were 
found in the two age groups viz., 15-25 /ears and 45-6 0 
years. As far as the age g roupw.i se d i si r ibut.i on of l..he 
population is concerned, there was little di Florence bo tween 
the five selected villages. On the whole tie overall average 
size of the household worked out to be 4 . 2P and once again 
there was little va rial ion in the average household size of 
the different villages (Table 4,7). 



If we look at the odueat ional level of the population we 
find that it comprises of around 42 per cent illiterate 
persons. However, We must look at these figures in the light 
of the fact that Idris population has a round 16 per cent 
children. The share of i 1 1 i to rates to the total population 
was the lowest- in the case of Kama r (39 per cent). There are 
another 14 per cent., persons who are literate without any 
formal schooling. This 1 eaves us with a ream'd 44 per cent 
persons who have had formal school education. The maximum 
number of literates ere seen to have education up to the 
secondary level (21.62 per cent/) followed by those who have, 
education only upt o the primary level (19.06 pur cent). 
There are those as well who are well educated and have a 
university degree. However/ their percentage is rather low 
(3 per cent) . Table 4. ft. 



Table 4.8 ; national bevel and woxk. 
I nc 1 nding Respo ndents 


i f 




Educational Level 

___ 




Work Status 




VILLAGE 

Illi- 

terate 

Lite- 

rate 

Pri- 

mary 

Secon- 

dary 

Gra- 

duate 

and 

above 

Total 

Child 

Student 

wor- 

king 

Unem- 

ployed 

House- 

wife 

Pen- 

sion/ 

Reti- 

red 

Total 

DIDSARI 

66 

24 

24 

40 

2 

156 

22 

41 

90 
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2 

1 

156 

GAHESHPUR 

161 

42 

74 

91 

18 

386 

55 

110 

204 

2 

9 

6 

386 

JAHAK 

77 

26 

37 . 

35 

2 

177 

28 

54 

93 

1 

1 

• 

177 

KAMAR 

59 

35 

23 

31 

. 3 

151 

30 

32 

83 

- 
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151 

NETALA 

142 

46 

72 

64 

13 

337 

61 

97 

177 

2 



337 

TOTAL 

505 173 230 261 

141.841(14.331(19.661(21.62) 

38 1207 196 

(3.151(100.001(16.24) 

334 647 

(27.671(53.60) 

5 

(0.41) 

17 

(1.41) 

8 1207 

(0.661(100.001 



N.B, Figures in brackets are percentages to the 'otal 


.150 * ! 


When wo l.urn our all on t. i on towards he work status of 
the popu.lat.ion we observe that over and . hove the children 
which const i lutes 16 per eenft of the to ha , another 27,67 per 

cent Hall in the cal, a gory of students, I; may be recalled 

that in Table 4,7 we had indicated L at the re are 172 

ch i 1 d ren below f i ve yciarM whore as Table 4.0 indicates 1 hat 

there are 196 children. This is so becau e while 24 of 1 hem 

have absta i ned the ago of 5 yea rs, the i r p rent s have not yet. 

started sending thorn to school . A ver small percentage 
constitutes of unemployed persons (0.41 p r cent), housewife 
(1.41 per cent) and retired people (0.66 >er cent-), housewife 

(1.41 per cent) and retired people (0.66 jer cent). We are, 

therefore, left with an overall figure o' 53.60 per cent of 
the total population which constitutes of workers. The share 
of workers to total papulation was almas identical in the 
case of Ganeshpur , Janiak and Net-ala - ar >und 52.5 per cent 
each , whereas it was highest in the case of -Did sari (57.69 
pier cent) . 

T h had been brought out by from Table 4.8 that taking 
all our sample households together, there were a total of 647 
workers. The detailed break up of these workers on the basis 
of occupational classification is being jiven in Tab) e 4.9. 




A little over th ree- fourths-? of these workers are engaged in 


the agriculture and animal husbandry sector. 


Th is , 


therefore, implies that less than on '-fourths of- these 
workers are engaged in the agriculture and animal husbandry 


sector. This, therefore, implies that 1 :ss than one-fourth 


Among thorn 


1 r >1 

workers are engaged in the remaining activities 
services is the most .important: by way o C the number engaged 
here. However, the share of this sector is less than 10 per 
cent. These villages have nothing by way of handicraft. s. In 
fact, the only village from where we could obtain a few 
people engaged in the handicraft. s wa s Ganeshpu where these 
people are engaged in weaving. There was one family n 
Netala as well which was weaving woollen yarn. When we look 
at these villages at an individual level we find that the 
least dependence <>n agricul lure and allied activities is in 
Netala since only around two-thirds of the total workers are 

Table 4.9 : Distribution of Uouseho 7 d Wo rke rs n Y Orrunat/n.i 
T n <2 l hi ling Respondr'n t s 


VILLAGE 

Ag r i - Ajri- 
cuturc cul- 
and l.ure 

Animal la- 
Hus- hour 

ban dry 

Non- 
agr i- 
GUl ~ 
turn 

1 a- 
bou r 

Handi- 

craft 

Ser? 
vi ce 

J'Scalf- 

em- 

plo- 

yed 

Others 

To ta 1 

DIDSART 

84 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

90 

GANESHPUR 

.1 44 

1 

1 5 

7 

25 

5 

7 

20 4 

JAMAK 

78 

3 

- 

7 

: 2 

3 

93 

KAMAR 

75 2 

1 

-V 

2 

i 

2 

8 3 

NETALA 

117 

4 

10 

1 . ; 

28 

1 1. i;&;% 

6 

177 

TOTAL 

498 

7 

31 

8 

63 1 

20 

20 

647 


(76.97) U .08) (4.79) (1 .24) (9.74) (3.09) (3.09) (100.0) 


N.B. : Figures in brackets are percentages to the total. 
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engged in this sector. Even in Ganeshpur this share is much 
below the overall average (70 per cent approx). Tri each of 
these villages the share of workers engaged in the service 
sector is slightly higher than the combined average of the 
five villages. 

Having had a look at the occupational structure of our 
sample households we will now make an attempt to look into 
the annual levels of earnings of these households as well as 
earnings from different sou roes . We will, therefore, look at 
the household i neomos from d i f e rent angles so as to have a 
precise picl.uie of the earnings of the people in our selected 
v.i 1 lagos . 

In the first case we will look at the frequency 
distribution of households according to the levels of income 
of these households. The data pertaining to this aspect is 
depicted in Table 4.10. Tri all the villages taken together 
we observe that the concentration of the households is found 
to be highest in the income range between Rs .5,000 - 10,000 

and close to one-thirds of the total households belong to 
this particular Income group. After this there are two 
income groups which have almost a similar share of 
households. These are the '“income groups which have a range 
of Rs . 15 lo 25 thousand and Rs.10 to 15 thousand and their 
share of the households is 20.57 and 19.50 per 
respect i vely . 


cent 


Table 4.10 : Tncomf ? wine O i si r ibutjon of ’lousehn 1 els 





I nconie 

Group 



Ave- 
rage 
hou- 
se ~ 

ho d 
i n - 

co; me 
(y :a- 
rl /) 

VILLAGE 

Be low - 
5000 

5000- 
1 0000 

1 0000- 
1 5000 

15000- 

25000 

25000- 

40000 

40000+ 

To- 

tal 

DIDSARI 

4 

1 8 

7 

6 ... 

2 

. .- 37 

9 591 

GANESHPUR 

1.7 

20 

1 7 

1 5 

7 

5 90 

14 066 

JAMAK 

5 

15 

9 

6 

,5 

1 f 

40 

1 1 125 

KAMAR 

4 

8 

9 

13 

1 .! f 

1 

35 

12766 

NETALA 

17 

23 

13 

18 

8 

1 80 

15 185 

TOTAL 

47 93 55 58 23 

(16.67) (32.98) (19.50) ( 20 . 57 ) ( 8 . 15 ) ( 2 

6 282 13361 

.13) (100.00) 


N.B. : Figures in brackets are percentages to the total. 


On the whole the average income per household works out 
to be Rs. 1.3, 561. However, when we look at these villages 
individually, there are variations between them. The lowest 
income per household was found in village Did sari (Rs.9691) 
and here almost 60 per cent of the total households lave 
incomes of below Rs.. 1.0, 000 each. On the other hand Net ala 
was the village which was ranked first in terms of per 
household income with a figure of Rs. 1.5, 185. Ganeshpur was a 
very close second with a per household income of Rs. 1.4, f 66. 
In the case of both these villages each had around 10 per 


cent households which had incomes in excess of Rs.25,000 
thereby giving the boost to average household income. 

We have just looked into the various income brackets to 
which our sample hous 1 eho Ids belong to as well as the wo rage 
income of c.icli household in relation to the five villages 
individually as well as all of them taken together. Wo will 
now, with the help of Table 4.11, look at the percentage 
contribution of the various sectors i n the incomes > f the 
households in these villages. Tt. is interesting to note that 
despite the fact that there is such a heavy dependence on 
agri out lure from the point of view of workers engaged, in it 
as well as the data related to the main occupation of the 
people, the share of income which accrues through agriculture 
and allied activities is barely around 36 per cent. This, 
therefore, confirms our observation that agri eul ture is not 
much of a commercial activity. That il: is more a subsistence, 
activity. The other act ivily having an almost equal share in 
household income is the service sector whose contribut ion is 
around 35 per cent . Of the remaining sources of income the 
only one with a share in excess of the per cent is generated 

■ ■: : ■ O' ' : ■ ■ ' ' - ' - 

by non-ag r i cu 1 t,u ra 1 labourers. 

Wide variations are found between the five villatcs and 
the reason for it is the high degree of flue tut ion between 
them with respect to the share of income from agriculture and 
the service sectors. For example, variations in the share of 
agricultural incomes is as high as 86.59 per cent in the case 


r Ka«ar wherean .bo percentage in lonn than 20 per cent •" 
he cane of Natal a. Tt in again rather low in the cane of 

anenhpur <25 per coat). while .Umar had the highest share 
r income from agriculture arid animal husbandry, the -’hurt. 
crvi.ee sector in .bin villager wan negligible (2.24 Per 
:ent). As can be expected. Net., la was the village with the 
lighest contribution to the household Income by the service 
rector <50.52 per cent 1 and wan followed by Canenhpur where 
Jiis share was around 41 per oont- • 


Table 4.11 


r< : Sham o^Tncromn 

D i f f ( * rf'nl Sou rot'H , t f 


From 




SOURCE 

OF INCOME 




TiL AGE 

AG and 
An i-ina 1 
Husba- 
ndry 

AG Non- Hand i - 

Labour AG era FI, 

T.abou r 

- Service 

Self- 
emp Toy- 
ed 

Others 

Total 

DSART 

^NESHPUR 

64.55 

25.17 

8.62 

0.04 14.97 3. '-27 

12.05 

40.78 

4.18 

7.54 

10.60 

8.23 

100.00 

1 00.00 

U9AK 

41 .29 

18.71 

26.74 

4.07 

9.19 

100.00 

\MAR 

86.59 

1.07 2.24 

2.24 

2.89 

4.97 

100.00 

ITALA 

18.82 

2.14 11 .64 0.99 

50.52 

7.93 

7.96 

100.00 


"VrZkT 


0.82* 12.28 


t .46 


35.00 


6.39 8.10 100.00 



I n a n 


effort l.o what sort of earnings are being 

generated i n the va r i ouh oocupa t i ons a t the i.nd.i v i dua 1 
workers level, we also calculated the per worker incomes from 
the different occupations in the selected villages of our 
study. These details are given in Table 4.12. The table 
clearly brings out. the Tact, that agriculture and allied 
activities genera to the lowest incomes since the per worker 
incomes are only Its. 2760 for all the villages taken together . 
We f i nd w i do va r i a t i ons among the respect! ve v i 1 1 ages . The 
figure for Kama r is the highest at Rs .5159 where as it is as 
low as Rb .1954 in the ease of Netala. Besides agr i.eul ture 
and animal husbad ry the i neomes were low even in the case of 
the agrieul lure labourers and those engaged in handicrafts. 

The highest per worker incomes are being offered in the 
service sector where this income works out: to be Rs« 21,243' 
per worker. Kama r was the village where the earnings in this 
sector were very low (Rs.5000) and the only village where the 

agricultural sector had a slightly higher income? per worker.. 

. r j 

In the case of the rema i n i ng occupations the per worker 
incomes were at least Rs* 1000 per month. These sectors 
included non-agricul tural workers, self employed and the 
other sec to rs . 


The var tat ions between earnings in occupat Lons across 
the five villages were as evident in all occupat: ions as was 
the cast; in l.he ag r i in - 1 l u ra 1 socLor. The average per worker 
income, taking all the occupations together, worked out to he 
Rh. 5910. Netala and Caneuhpur headed the list with the 
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Sitlll 


TOTAL 


2760 4480 .15144 


21243 


1 5485 


The ay r i ( j ul Lure incomes, being on I. he lower side, are 
supplemented by income from animal husbandry in many cases. 
Every household has al. least one milch animal except, for the 
very poor households. People keep both cows and buffaloes. 
Milk is generally not sold in the market but the surplus milk 
is mostly converted into ghee and then sold. The other 
important activity is rearing sheep and goats. In this 
connection Kama r is the most important village with a fairly 
good number of sheep and goats. Some people also keep mules 
which are used in transportation . All these details can be 
heen ' in ; Table ; 4... 1 3 . 


highest and second highest: per worker incomes respectively. 
Didsari, on the other hand, was ranked last. 

Table 4.12 : Dnt a /7s of Average Income Per Worker Tn 

Dj f fere n/ Occupo L i onjj 

, i ) 

SOURCE OF INCOME 

AC/ AG Non- Hand i - Service. Sel f-- Others Total 

VILLAGE Animal Lab- AG craft emp- 

llusb- our Lab- Toyed 

andry our 


DIDSARI 2755 
GANES1IPUR 2354 
JAMAK 2419 
KAMAR 5159 
NETALA 1954 


- 

1 5450 

- 

43200 

1 5000 

1 9000 

600 

1 3447 

6286 

21 968 

20320 

1 5829 

- 

28500 


17457 

9300 

14000 

2400 

1 0000 

- 

5000 

12900 

1 1.1 00 

6500 

141 35 

12000 

21918 

8764 

.16117 


3984 

6602 

4914 

5383 

6863 
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Table 4.13 : Di stribution of I2Z Number of Animals 


i t 


Milch Milch Milch Non- Non- Bullo- Young Stock Sheep Mules 

cows buffa- ani- milch milch cks and 

.loes mal per cows buffa- Cows Buffa- Goats 

house- loes loes 

hold 


DIDSARI 

18 

13 

0.84 

9 

6 

34 

9 

19 

17 

6 

GANESHPUR 

34 

36 

0.78 

10 

5 

50 

30 

27 

40 

2 

JAMAK 

11 

15 

0.65 '' 

9 

7 

49 

14 

11 

2 

3 

KAMAR 

25 

32 

1.63 

12 

10 

30 

23 

5 

194 

3 

NETALA 

31 

12 

0.54 

23 

8 

59 

17 

9 

6 

- 

TOTAL 

119 

108 

0.81 

63 

36 

222 

93 

71 

259 

14 


VILLAGE 


| 
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IMPACT OF THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE SAMPLE HOUSEHOLDS 


We wi l l begin by analysing l lie destruction causing by 
the earthquake in the households which were surveyed by us in 
the five villages selected for our study in terms of loss of 
life of humans as well as animals and the extent of injuries 
which were caused to human beings (Table 4.14). 


In the case of Didsari a total of 27 deaths were 
reported from the 37 households covered in our sample. The 
maximum number of persons to. have died were children (16). 
The number of persons who received injuries were 65 and this 
f igure was c 1 ea r 1 y d i v i ded between adu 1 1 ma 1 es and f ema 1 es 
and the children. Tn Ganeshpur the number of dead was very 
close to the figure of Didsari and once again the casual i ty 
list mainly comprised of children. The number of injured 
was, however, less (50 persons) but with little variation 


between the sexes and children. The number of casual ities 
both in terms of dead and injured persons was the highest in 
Jamak village where a total of 41 persons died from among our 
sample households and in addition to this 104 persons 
sustained injuries. Tn contrast to Jamak, Kamar was the 
village which regisl. ered minimum loss of life as well as 
injuries to its inhabitants. There were only 6 deaths from 
our sample households and none were children. The number of 
dead persons were relatively less even in Netala (19) 
although a large number sustained injuries (63). 


Table 4.14 : Details of Destruction Caused by the Earthquake 
to Human fie i ngs and flniiiials 



Ho* of Persons Dead 

No. of Persons Injured 

-T~r~ 

No. of Dead Animals 


VILLAGE 

Male Female Chil- 
dren 

Tota 1 

Male Female Chil- 
dren 

Total 

Cows/ 

Buffa- 

loe 

Bullo- 

cks 

Sheep/ Mules/ Total Avg. 

Goats Horses loss per 

house- 
hold's! 

DIDSARI 

3 

8 

16 

27 

21 22 

22 

65 

18 

28 

7 

53 3743 

GANESHPUR 

3 

6 

15 

24 

17 19 

14 

50 

3 

6 

- 

9 324 

JAMAK 

9 

14 

18 

41 

35 34 

. 35 

f ; 

104 

26 

32 

6 

64 4148 

KAMAR 

3 

3 

- 

6 

7 13 

8 

28 

10 

4 

34 

48 1897 

NETALA 

2 

7 

10 

19 

2? 23 

13 

63 

11 

4 

2 

17 485 

TOTAL 

20 

38 

59 

117 

107 111 

92 

310 

68 

74 

34 15 

191 1556 

Look 

i ng 

a t 

the 

loss o 

f 1 

ife 

to animal 

s Ganeshpur and 

Netala 

were 

fortunate « i ne 

e the death 

of 

animal s 

repo r ted 


from these two villages was the lowest. However the 
remaining villages were less fortunate in this regard. In 
Didsari and Jamak the loss was mainly in terms of dead 
bullocks whereas in the case of Kamar the sheep and goats 
accounted for the highest number of dead animals. The 
average loss regarding the loss of animals, in monetary 
terms, was obviously low in the case of Ganeshpur (Rs.324 per 
household) and Netala (Rs.485 per househld), whereas it was 
reasonably high in the case of %7amak and Didsari where the 
figures were Rs.41.4B and Rs. 3743 respectively. 


1.61 


On the whole. therefore. o»r —1. ^ 

, „f 117 a»a ,«„ S ( including 59 — ' ^ 

, 1 , „i ,-,,^i< the area, 

-o run out of 1.1,0 hou«>» when the <*>* «*»<■> • ' 

n. inj-r- Persons - - ^ 

. „ „r 282 households, ‘ ‘if sc 

the fact that our sample »ue was 

,,,„ k for the extensive damage which was 
figures themselves speak Loi 

■ i v,. in these five villages 
caused by the earthquake. 


The extent of damage which the earthquake caused can bo 

;ur thcr ascertained in terms of the loss to proper,,. Table 

, • i . s in terms of damage caused to houses 
1.15 depicts this less 1 

,nd the agricultural land of the respondents. The houses o 

the total 2*2 respondents belonging to the ftve villages wok. 

. , TaJ ^ further enquired from 

fully destroyed by the earthquake. 

2 - i Vioi r assessment about the loss to 

the respondents regarding 

. Jn i U | lie five villages taken together the 

their houses. In aM i- - 

. loH , as estimated by the respondents themselves 

average loss, 

worked out to he around Ks.f.4 thousand per household. 

were however variations between the different villages an, 

this was mainly on account of the type of const, notion 
had existed an.l had been damaged. hs a consequence the 
estimated loss per household was the least in the case of 
Karaar (Rs . 48 thousand per household, whereas it was highest 
in the case of Nets la (almost Kupees seventy three thousand 
per household). The figures is the remaining three villages 

were close ho the overall average. 


. — — 


liiSiiaUMi 


*- — ■ — " — 1 
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While dost met i on had been total with respect: the houses 
of , the area, the agricultural land to be damaged' was found in 

the case of 156 households only and even among them only 52 

reported that, the damage caused was very severe. The others 
escaped with only partial damage to their agricultural land. 
The village with least damage was Ganeshpur while maximum, 
damage had been caused in Didsarl and Kama r . In monetary 

terms this loss worked out to be Rs . 1754 per household in 

Kamar which was the worst, a footed of our five villages while 
it was only Rs.394 in the case of Ganeshpur. The overall 
average worked out. to be Rs.870 (Table 4.15). 


Ta b 1 e 4 . 1 5 : f )a m a g e 6Vj ^sod t o IJn uses a 
H v E,i r L htiuii kn 


irj-au / uira 


VILLAGE 

Damaged Houses 

Badly Partly 

Average 
Loss Per 
household 
hold ( • 

i n ( Rs ) * 

Damaged 
Agr’l Land 

Badly Parly 

Ave rage 
Loss per 
house- 
hold 
in (Rs)* 

DIDSART 

37 

63730 

13 

24 

1305 

GANESHPUR 

90 

61.067 

2 

23 

394 

JAMAK 

40 

67850 

10 

22 

486 

KAMAR 

35 

48429 

15 

16 

1754 

NETALA 

BO 

72875 

12 

19 

1 009 

TOTAL 

2B2 

64160 

52 

104 

870 


* As assessed by the respondents 
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As a reusll: of the earthquake the income of the people 
suffered a set back. This was felt most in the case of the 
cultivators since the earthquake had damaged their 
agricultural land. To the five villages covered by us there 
were a total of 156 households from our total sample who 
reported that their incomes from agriculture were adversely 
affected. The loss of earnings ranged from around 10 per 
cent to over .10 per event,. Tn a round 40 per cent: of the 
affected households the loss was in the range of between 20- 
30 per cent win l.e in around 20 per cent families each the 

loss was in the ranges of 10-20 per .cent and above 30 per 

• ' f 

cent. This loss was reported in all the five villages to 
some extent or the other but was most widespread in Di.dsari 
where all the respondents indicated loss of earnings. This 
was followed by Jamak and Kamar. 



in which incomes were adversely 


The second 


affected was animal husbandry since the earthquake had killed 


quite a few animals and left various others injured 


Ganeshpur was the only village which did not report this 


problem. Tn the remaining villages a total of 27 f ami lie 


suffered a loss of income in the animal husbandry sector 


Besides this, there were 


five families, four From 


Ganeshpur and one from Netala 


where people engaged in 


handicrafts reported a loss in earnings 


these 


households are engaged in spinning and weaving of woollen 


yarn. Their households equipments were badly damaged as 




Loss of Earn inns in Por oont: 'Perms 


VILCAGE/TYPE OF 
ACTIVITY 


Not; 

a f f ec- 
ho cl 


Total 

No. 

or 

res- 

pon- 

dents 


GANESHPUR 

Agricul Lure 
Handicraft 


KAMAR 

Agricul Lure 
An ima .1 Husband ry 


TOTAL 


Agricul ture 
An ima .1 Husba nd ry 
Handicraf t 


DIDSART 


Agri culture 
A n i ma 1 Husbandry 


JAMAK 


Agri eu 1 ture 
An ima 1 Husba nd ry 


NETALA 


Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry 
Handicraft 



J G5 


I t 


their houses had collapsed completely. Since the government 
offered no compensation to repurchase their broken equipment, 
they had to arrange for the finances through their own 
resources. It, therefore, took sometime before the 
arrangement, could he made and the activity restored. 

PROVISION OF RET.TF.P MEASURES FOLLOWING THE EARTHQUAKE 

As soon as the earthquake struck the area the government 
was the first to move into action in order to provide 
immediate relief. The earthquake, as has already been 
indicated, disrupted the normal life of the area. Over and 
above the destruction which had been caused to the lives and 
property of the individuals residing in the area, large scale 
damage was caused to roads, bridges and the means of 
communication. Many areas therefore got completely cut off 
from the others as a result of them being rendered totally 
inaccessible from the others as a result of them being 
rendered totally inaccessible. The first step was therefore 
taken by the government with a bid to restore the roads and 
communication links such that aid could be provided to the 
needy people of the adversely affected areas. Our army and 
the other para-military forces have a brilliant record of 
providing assistance .in times of such natural calamities and 
once again they were in the forefront as far as provision of 
relief was concerned. The army pressed into service as many 
as 11 helicopters which carried relief measures and helped in 
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evacuating the injured persons. They along with the 
personnel of the IT BP and SSB helped in removing the debris 
and saving those who had been injured and trapped under the 
debris caused by demo. I i shed houses. They then were engaged 
in providing food and medical facilites and they also 
distributed some tenl.s and tarpal.ins such that; i mine i date 
temporary structures could be erect. ed where those left 
homeless could be given shelter. The DGRR was mainly 
occupied with the all important task of repairing the roads 
and bridges such that communication could be restored. There 
were not too many NGO's 'who were actively working in 
Uttarkashi when the eart hquake struck. The Bhuwaneshwa ri 
Mahila Ashram happened ho be in Bhatwari block of Uttarkashi 
on the "Save the Ganga Work" and they were possibly the only 
NGO active in the area at that time. As a result, a couple 
of days lapsed before the different voluntary organisations 
geared up and launched themselves in an all out effort to 
provide immediate rel ief to the victims of the earthquake in 
the region. So it might, have taken a few days for them to 
reach the affect. fid areas, the NGO's arrived on the scene as 
soon as if was feasible for them and went on to play a very 
erutial role, along with the government machinery, in first, 
providing immediate assistance to the affected population. 
The items of immediate relief included things like tarpaulin, 
tents and tin sheets for setting up temporary shelters, food 
grains, milk, tea and' sugar etc, clothing as well as bedding 
and medica 1 help. V* c-i ^ 
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„ quitci evident fro. Table! 4.17 that the role t-layeel 

by the NGO's overshadowed the work which oXticialw from the 

. A close look at the*. t able 

government, die! in the same area. A c - - 

, ■ so of shelter a hiyho, 

will reveal that only ", 1 he < n„e. 


proportion of! respondents C 


. t i r 


L K> 


r cent) have reported that 


• 1 i si an ee was forthcoming from the 

thiS ParUKU “ 1 ' . , () . lu .ner, the role 

. nnwnvpr even with respect to slu..u-ei , 

government. Ilowevei , 

of 71 per rent and it was Onset, 7, per -« 

respect to distribution of clothing. Kvenwrth 

offering medical ' assistance a total of 64 

respondent s had rece i ved tin s help tiotn the NGO 

„ Minnie instance of UK, 
these cases there was not eve . .. 

,,.i no lilted in favour of the government 

people's response lifting l.in. 

This further confirms our earlier 

machinery in any village- 

• l a -> Tiiahlv commentlao i e 
remarks that the NGO's have provided a 

service in this area following the earthquake and the , r 
coming ln made the rel ief operation that much more sampler 

for the government. 

Along with the task of providing immediate relief the 

-i ir pm responsibility of providing 
government took upon rtsel f the aesponsa 

t aa,e r, morale of the area such that they a. on r 
compensat i on to the £ •- I 

tide over the loss which they had suf fered. H> "a 

compensation was expected to bring them back on their fact. 
The government, therefore, ordered a survey to be conduct, 
at the village level to ascertain the exact number of dead 
and injured persons, dead an i ma 1 s and a 1 i st of fully and 

I f 


Agencies 

came first Shelter 


Food 


TYPE OF HELP PROVIDED 




— Total 

Clothing Medical Help No. of 
VILLAGE Res- 



Govt. 

NGOs Govt; . 

NGOs 

Govt. 

NGOs 

Govt. NGOs 

Govt. 

NGOs 

pon- 

dent 

DIDSARI 

37 

24 

13 

10 

27 

6 31 

9 

28 

37 

GANESHPUR 

90 

62 

28 

26 

64 

20 70 

40 

50 

90 

JAMAK 

40 

28 

12 

13 

27 

11 29 

15 

25 

40 

KAMAR 

35 

11 

24 

8 

27 

6 29 

10 

25 

35 

NETALA 

80 

26 

54 

19 

61 

17 63 

28 

52 

80 

TOTAL 

282 

151 

131 

76 

~ 206 

60 222 

102 

180 

282 

part. i a I ly damaged hou.sn 

JOS • 

Poop] 

1 f 

o we r e i d e n t I f :L 

ed and a 

1 i st 

accord ' 

i ng] y 

p repa red 

such tha t compensa t ion could 

be 

duly 

handed 

out 

to those who had her 

: n a <3 ve r se 1 y af f ec ted 

on 

one 

ground 

or th 

e other* 

The details regard i ng the 

corape n sat i on 


provided by the government is shown in Table 4.18. 

II; had already been clarified earlier that a 
compensation of Rs. 80,000 was paid for each dead person with 
the condition that in any household total compensation on 
this head would not. exceed Rs.90,000. Two types of 
compensations were paid for the injured persons - those 
seriously injured received Rs.5000 each while in the case of 



minor injuries the amount was fixed at Rs.2000 each, 
order to undertake the reconstruction of fully or partly 
damaged houses a compensation of Rs.20,000 and Rs.5,000 each 
was provided for the fully and partly damaged houses 


From among our sample households 6 5 households had at 
least one death in the household (Table. 4.18) and that the 
total number of deaths were 117 (Table 4.14). In the 
villages of Ganoshpur, Jamak and Kamar there was no problem 
with respect to payment of compensation. However, one 
household in Didsari and three in Net. a 1 a were not, paid any 
compensation. The problem in each of these cases is that, 
when the listing of the dead persons was being prepared, 
these four persons were among the very seriously injured. 
They expired after the 1 ist had been finalised and every 
effort by their family members to rectify the list proved an 
exercise in futility despite running around from pillar to 
post . 

There was considerable confusion both with respect to 
the number of injured persons as well as about. the 
seriousness of the injury. Tn order to be included in the 
official list of the injured, person concerned had to be 
examined and certified by an approved doctor. He certified 
them and also classified them as serious or minor injuries. 
In all our sample villages and, even i iin our observation 
villages the people claim that at the time of the tragedy the 
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primary concern of any family member was bo ensure that 
timely arvrl proper medical treatment was provided to the 

■■I 

injured persons. They, therefore, did nob bother whether or 
nob the doctor was approved by the government. Moreover, at 
the lime people did not oven have the farsight to realise 
that compensation would be paid to the injured persons and to 
have them listed in accordance with the official procedure. 
Consequently, the official list is a gross underestimate in 
view of the villagers. As a result our survey shows that 3.1.0 
persons sustained injuries from 13?* households, but in as 
many as 70 cases the people received no compensation. 

Even with respect to the official and unofficial records 
of dead animals there is considerable disagreement; and here 
too the unofficial number of dead animals is in excess of the 
official figures. Our survey brought out that according to 
the respondents 70 households were affected and the number of 
small and big animals to have died during the earthquake was 
191. However, only 20 of these households received 
compensation since only these families figured in the 
official list of families which had suffered loss of animal 
li re. 


All our villages were among "those where the destruction 
caused to the houses were total and, therefore, every 


household was eligible to get, -compensation for the 
reconstruction of their damaged houses. Among the 


71 
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Table 4:18 : Details of Compensation For Deacl and Injured 
Family Members and Animals 


Compensation for Compensation for Compensation for Total 
Dead Person Injured Person Dead Amina 1 No. of 

Res- 

VILLAGE No Paid Not No Paid Not No Paid Not pon- 

need paid need paid need paid dents 


DIDSARI 

25 

GANESHPUR 

75 

JAMAK 

21 


NETALA 


217 61 4 149 


rehalvi 1 i ta t ion measures this was the most important one. It 
was not simply a case of providing people with resources to 
cover tlieir loss. The need was also felt to develop housing 
designs based on a technology that- would ensure the 
construction of earthquake resistant houses such that they 
would be able to withstand, an earthquake should it strike 
again and avoid the type of loss that had been suffered. As 
far as compensation was eonee rned , the government drew up a 
scheme under which an amount of Rs. 20,000 would be paid for 
each house completely damaged. Out of this half was to be 
in cash while the other half would be paid in terms of 








materials such as tin sheets, cement and building iron. Over 
and above the compensation the people would also be entitled 
to a loan of Rh. 15,000 each for the reconstruction of houses. 
In the ease of SC /ST population, however, even this was to be 
a subsidy. As far as building techno 1 logy was concerned, 
various departments such as the PWD, CBRO, Roorkee, 
Department.. of Earthquake Engineering, Roo rkee and others 
developed mode 1 s which would be? earthquake resistant as well 
as suited to the area as well. Thus they gave stress on the 
use of locally available materials. 

Our survey revealed that one person in Jamak and five in 
Neka la did not: receive any compensation from the government: 
for reconstruction of their houses despite the fact that: 
their houses were demolished by the earthquake. These 
households allege that the village Pradhans of these 
respective village had their names struck from the official 
list and so they were deprived of their legitimate claim 
(Table 4.19). Since these households do not figure in the 
official, list, they even failed to qualify as beneficiaries 
under the various schemes launched by l.he NGO's. This was so 
since the NGO's also selected their beneficiaries in 
accordance with the official list. Yet another thing that 
was brought out was that the villagers of Kamar refused to 
accept cement, bags as well as building iron as these i terns 
were not being delivered within the village itself. They had 
to be collected form Maneri and the transport cost was beyond 
their means. Moreover, these items were being distributed 



during the monsoon season and people hardly had sufficient 
shelLer for themselves lei. a 1 one for storing the cement bags . 
Thus they accepted only tin sheets. 

While the government came forward with its scheme of 
compensation for reconstruction and repair of damaged houses, 
the various non-governmental organisations also had sortie 
schemers in this connection. Tn the case of Didsari for 

y . I i 

instance, the Bhuwaneshwa r i Mahila Ashram distributed 9 tin 
sheets and Rs.1000 to each family as housing assistance. 
They also constructed one house for an aged widow (not 
covered in our sample) and this was to serve as a model house 
for others to replieate since it incorporates earthquake 
resistant technology. 

Ganeshpur was adopted by the Tata Relief Project team 
and they constructed a two room house for every household in 
Ganeshpur. Under this scheme all our respondents have 
received one house each, 

Tn Jamak two agencies namely ADRA and VHP were active 
and both of them undertook the responsibility of constructing 
32 houses each. However, they undertook the task of 
constructing only semi-finished houses. Once these houses 
were handed over to the beneficiaries, the selected 
beneficiaries were expected to complete these structures on 
their own. From oar sample 26 households received houses 
16 constructed by ADRA and 10 by the VHP. Besides this, 
Geeta Press, Gorakhpur also gave each family B bin sheets. 
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Kama r , like Didsari, was a village where no housing 
activity was taken up by any NGO. However, the activists 
belonging to Bhuwaneshwa ri Mahila Ashram gave Rs.. 1.500 each to 
40 families as assistance for the construction of sheds for 
their animals. Of these around 15 families were covered in 
our sample- Resides this, the Geeta Press also distributed 0 
tin sheets to every household. 

In the case of No tala, the Ram Krishna Mission took upon 
itself the task of const ruck i ng 62 houses* These houses too 
we re semi -eons! rucked structures s.imi lar to those , con s t rue keel 
by ARRA and VHP in Jamak. Out. of the respondents surveyed by 
us, 42 received these houses. 

Besides undertaking the construction of houses, the 
vol uni a ry organ i sat* i ons a 1 so went around d.i f ferent vi 1 1 ages 

i i i 

in an effort: t.o educate people in connection with earthquake 
resistant technology. They set up camps in the villages and 
displayed literature related to the model houses which had 
been developed with a view to make them earthquake resistant. 
They trained the man sons, carpenters, village Pradhan and 
other selected persons. In the five villages selected by ns 
this work was handled lna/inly by The Action Research Unit 
(TARU) and they provided such know-how in the villages of 
Didsari, Jamak and Kama r . Tn the case of Netala the training 
was provided by engineers belonging to the PWD. Garieshpur 
was the only village of our study where such a training was 
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lot organ i sed „ This wan so since Tata's had announced its 
intention of providing one f reo house to a 1 I the households. 

I n I; h e < ase o f D i sa r i t h e villa g < * rs have , by a n d 1 a r g e , 
kept in mind the new construction- technique as developed and 
advocated by TARO* These construe tiops , therefore, are 
earthquake res i slant . Dospi to the fact that every household 
was provided a free house in Oanoshpur by the Tata Relief 
team, the poop 1 e were d i ssa I i s f i ed w i th them on the ground 
that accommoda t i on i n them was not. su f f i c i on t i n compa r i son 
to their requi remonts . So a round SO per cent, of the families 
have const, rue ted res i deuces on their own as well in 
accordance to their needs. Although no training was given in 
the village itself, those desirous of constructing houses 
went around in the adjoining villages to learn about the new 
teehoJogy and have adopted the technology* 

In Jamak selected poop! e had received semi-constructed 
hoiases. However, only around 20 persons in the entire 
village have completed the reconstruct ion of their houses. 
The rest are either living in the semi -constructed structures 
handed out by ADR A or VHP or in temporary shelters made close 
to their old houses. Those who have* completed the 

const ruction work have not; shown the wisdom of adopting the 
new technology. 

The v i 1 lagers of Kama r attended training imparted by PWD 
personnel about earthquake res is taut houses. No agency had 
undertaken the work of house construction and so the 
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Even 1.1k; villager of Net ala were not lucky to have had a 
training camp organised within the village to .impart 
knowledge about earthquake resistant, technology. But some 
went over to Manor i or other places to participate in the 
camps held there. They have shown the wisdom ho make the 
most; of their training and so the reconstructed houses have 
been built with the objective of keeping them resistant to 
any future earthquake'. 

There were other relief measures which were also 
undertaken for providing long term rehabilitation. Tn the 
first case the NGO’s and the government took upon itself the 
task of constructing Community Contes . Their immediate need 
was for providing shelter to the homeless. but they had a 
wider objective as well. Since the construction was based on 
the concept of earthquake resistant; technology and that too 
utilising locally available; resources whomever possible, it 
was hoped that they would prove ho be model construct;! ons on 
which the local villagers will look tp -when engaged in the 
reconstruction of thei r individual houses. Once the houses 
are completed and people shift; in them these community 
centres would then serve an important role in the community 
life of the village. 

Besides this, various NGO’s and also government 
departments imparted vocational training to the local people 
Such that. they could take up these occupations and make a 
sustained living out. of them. Besides this some NGO's and 
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some se lee! e<l yovorninrnl, tlapa r laments have set.. up t.ra i n.i n j 
cen L*. res i n cl i f fc renl. v.i 1 lacjes where Lhe l ocal people ■ ai 
given vocational training with the intention that they will 
take up these occupations and make a sustained 1 iviny 
them . Those completing training success Cu 1 1 y arc al*>o 
providing assistance in procuring loans to set- up thc.it 
establishments. In Did sari for instance the. Khadhi 

Gramodhyog Board has set up a small unit wheie woollen ya t n 
is made. Bets ides this training is also given m knitting. 
Around 40-50 persons are engaged in spinning and they arc 
provided wages a fixed rate based on the quantity of yarn 
made from the wool provided at the Centre. In Netala the 
Bhuwaneshwa r i Mali i la Ashram has set up a training centre 
where females are given training in spinning and weaving of 
woollen yarn and knitting sweaters and production of 
carpets. The centre take's up females in batches of 20-25 
females per batch. Similarly, in our observation village 
Maneri the V i shwa Hindu Parishad has started a training 
centre where too ladies are being trained in tailoring and 
embroidery in batches of 25-30 females per batch. 

Having gained information ‘ PrcWi the respondents in 
connect:. ion with the extent: of loss that they suffered on 
account of the earthquake and of the short and long teem 
rehabilitation measures which were undertaken in their area, 
we also tried to obtain their views as to whether or not they 
feel that they have .regained at least the same* socio-economic 


they had attained at the time just be 


fa rrt Uu: 


shaLus 


Uha t 



earUnjuako. Around GO per .-cnl feel assured of the f»et that 
they have attained the pro-, Vi saster level of economic stal es 
as a result of the efforts undertaken at the governmental 
level an well an those taken up by the NGO’a. (Table 4.20). 
Thus only around 40 per eent Teel that they continue to 
suffer. These persons were naked to offer an explanation 


for their plight and we received multiple response in this 
connection. The maximum number feel that they have been 
seriously constrained by the fact that they have to repay 
either the housing loan provided by the government or the 
other loans which they had take in order to finance eithei 
their economic activities or Cor fulfilling ofhci 


commitments 


which had been can 


constraint on them is 


ultural land. T n many cases 


these lands since no compensation was provided 


Another equally important 


the NC.O 


the government or 


factor is that either the people were provided incomplete 
houses which they have not been able to complete for lack of 


that the compensation provided for reconstruction 
tune with their actual requirements. Thus a 


finances or 


was 


number of people continue to live in temporary or semi- 
constructed shelters. A small proportion attribute the death 
of their animals as the reason why they have failed to 


restore themselves even at the pre-disaster socio-economic 
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In the next chapter wo will focus attention on the people!- 
pereption regarding the efficacy and adequacy of the relief 
measures and draw up our own conclusions and suggest some pal i ev 
measures which may prove useful in drawing .up an appropri a t tj 
policy in future with respect to disaster ma nag omen I: . 
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CONCLUSIONS 

ARISING OUT OF USE STUESI Ai® 
PBOJ PUB'S VIEWS REGARDING 

.RRF.TRF MEASURES 


We have just dealt with the exent of damage that the 
earthquake caused and the different measures which were 
initiated by the government and other organisations with a 
view to bring the people back on their feet after the 
terrible loss which they were subjected to by the natural 
calamity. An attempt will now be made to present the 
perception of the people regarding the efficacy and adequacy 
of the relief measures which were undertaken. We will then 
draw conclusions based on their perception, our discussions 
with the people as well as our observations during the course 
of our field survey. This will finally help us in putting 
forward some policy options which we hope will be of some use 
to the policy maker while dealing with natural disaster 

management. 

A section of our interview schedule had been designed 
obtain the views of the people on the 



with a view to 


effctiveness of the various relief measures, to find out 
whether they had been sufficient or not and also to know what 
ought to have been done in case they were not satisfied with 
the governmental efforts. In this sequence, we first asked 
the respondents to state whether in their opinion the 
government and other agencies were quick in taking timely 
action following the earthquake. The picture which emerges 
is depicted in Table 5.1. The response is overwhelmingly in 

favour of the fact that adequate and timely action was taken 

, 1 f 

in providing immediate relief in thee villages with respect 
to shelter, food, clothing and medical facilities. Over 80 
per cent responses are indicative of the fact that action was 
taken quickly and that the various measures taken where also 
adequate keeping in view the needs of the people. With 
respect to provision of food, the response in favour is as 
high as 92 per cent. The only exception in this connection, 
from among our sample villages, is Kamar . The respondents 
have felt that clothing and medical help was not timely and 
adequate. Even with respect to providing shelter the opinion 
is almost equally divided. Kamar, as we are aware, is one of 
the remote villages, and is located about 8 kms from the pucca 
road. Moreover, it is at a relatively higher altitude as 
well thereby making it more inaccessible in comparison to 
villages on or close to the roadside and at a lower altitude. 
Its remoteness can be guaged from the fact that there are no 
more villagees on or close to the road side and at a lower 
altitude. Its remoteness can be guaged from the fact that 


It is 


therefore/ 


1 




there are no more villages north of Kamar. 
quite understandable that the relief teams took a relatively 
longer time to reach this village partly on account of its 
inaccessibility and a 1 so because damaged roads and landslides 
etc. had already made transportation that much more 
difficult. Some voluntary organisations did provide relief, 
but they did not come to the village itself. They asked the 
villagers to collect the relief material by coming up to the 
road head. 

Even in the case of Jamak a slightly higher percentage 
of the respondents feel that adequate and timely action was 
not taken with respect to provision of immediate shelter to 
the earthquake victims. Such a feeling has arisen possibly 
because of the fact that Jamak suffered maximum damage. The 
highest number of deaths were registered. in Jamak and all the 
houses were completely destroyed. The villagers, therefore, 
possibly felt that special attention should have been paid to 
them. On the whole, however, our findings speak well of the 
timely action taken by the government and other organisations 
immediately after the earthquake in Dttarkashi. 

In order to compensate for the loss which people had 
suffered on account of the earthquake, the government had 
framed a scheme of compensation which covered compensation 
for lives lost, animals that died, injuries sustained by 
human beings and the damage caused to houses. We accordingly 
enquired from the people as to their opinion regarding the 
adequacy of the amounts thus fixed as compensation. 
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In the case of opinion related to lives lost, there was 
not even a single respondent to express the view that an 
amount of Rs.30,000 earmarked as compensation for a dead 
individual with the ceiling of Rs.90,000 for an individual 
family, was adequate amount to cover their loss especially 
when the individual to have expired was a young earning 
member of the family. There were 65 households in our total 
sample in which there, had been at least one death. These 
households, in particular, felt very strongly that it was 
hardly an amount worth talking about. They voiced their 
feelings by saying that in most other cases of deaths caused 






in tragedies or during riots etc, the government of most 


states normally pay higher amounts of even upto rupee 


lakh per person. The same has been true even in their own 


however 


percentage of respondents who offered no opinion in this 


connection 


none of their family members had died. (Table 5.2) 


A very small percentage of the respondents, representing 


compensation paid for injured persons 


Yet another small proportion of 


damaged houses was adequate 


of those who did not. need the 


respondents, mainly oompri 


compensation (or were not paid since their name did not 


appea r x n 


regarding the adequacy of these amounts. On the whole 


therefore, the majority of respondents (ranging from 75 to 93 


depending on the different aspects of compensation) 


were of the opinion that the compensation provided to them 


However, it must be considered that 


were far from adequate 


compensations are not meant to cover the enti re cost of the 


damage caused to individuals in a natural calamity 


basically provided such that people may be able to tide over 


the initial problems. It is, in fact, not possible to cover 


the total loss on account of the financial constraints of the 


government. Above all, even if ..the amount of compensation 


was higher than what was provided, it is still unlikely that 


ic would have been satisfied, with them 
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A high percentage of respondents had expressed their 
disagreement with respect to the adequacy of the compensation 
offered by the government. They further added that since 
these amounts were inadequate they had to tap either their 
own resources to fulfill their requirements or else they had 
to resort to borrowing from various sources. In the 
responses we found that in many cases an individual had to 
utilise his own resources as well as borrw from others. 
Around 250 of our total sample households had to either spend 
their own money or borrow from el se&Here . Money was borrowed 
from the bank, friends or relatives or from other 
aquaintences . The bank loans were over and above the 
Rs .15,000 which had been made available by the government for 
reconstruction of the houses. This loan was made available 
at an interest of 7.5 per cent and is repayable over a period 
of 1.5 years. The other borrowings have been taken at rates 
of interest fluctuating between 12-24 per cent depending on 
the source from which it was available. 

The money was util i sed for various purposes but the 
single most important reason was the reconstruction or the 
repair of the damaged houses. This was closely followed by 
borrowings which were taken so as to fulfill their 
consumption requirements. The other reasons which also 
forced people to take loans was for the reclamation of the 
damaged agricultural land, to replace their dead animals and 
some other reasons such as replacement of broken equipment in 
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the case of spinners and weavers. Till the time of our 
survey not even a single household had been able ho repay 
their outstanding loans fully. 

In the light of this we probed further by asking the 
people as to what would have been the optimum amount of 
compensation according to them, for each type of loss already 
identified by the government. However, in this connection we 
were able to get a response from only those respondents who 
were the sufferers on one count or the other, were identified 
as beneficiaries and received compensation although the 
amount in their opinion was too small. We were unable to 
evoke a response in this connection by those who were 
fortunate in not having sustained a loss. The other catagory 
which did not respond were those disgruntled people who had 
suffered losses but, for some reason or the other, failed to 

, t i 

find themselves included among the beneficiaries. Of course, 
those who felt that compensation was adequate was the third 
catagory of respondents from whom no response was expected. 

In the case of the dead persons, over one-third of the 
responses were for a compensation between Rs.50 to 60 
thousand per individual whereas over half of them felt that 
the compensation should have been an amount in excess of 
Rs.80,000. The rest were in favour of compensation ranging 
between Rs . 60 to 80 thousand (Table 5.3). Over and above 
this, they also fell; that compensation should have been paid 
for all dead family members and no restricted to three as was 





far as the compensation for the 


injured persons was concerned, nearly half the affected 


respondents felt that, an amount somewhere between Rs.6 to 10 


thousand would have been the desired amount while another 37 
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that this amount should have been over Rs. 5000 for each big 


animal. Similarly, the view expressed with respect to 


totally damaged houses was that compensation should have been 


between Rs.50 to 80 thousand in 46 per cent cases and around 


Rs .50 thousand in the case of 37 per cent responses 


Thus we can 


opinion 


the rate of compensation ought to have been amounts 


people 


times of the actual compensation which 


nearly two to three 


was given by the government. But as has already been pointed 
out, these are highly subjective judgements whereas the 


government is always under a number of constraints while 
setting these figures and so there is bound to be 
disagreement as far as the people <lr'e concerned. 
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As far as I ho relief measures are concerned, the people 
expressed the view that free food for the individuals and 
fodder for their animals should have been provided in the 
villages for at; least the first; six months after October 
1991. It may be recalled that by way of interim relief the 
government had provided each family Rs.3000 worth of things 
which included 20 kgs. of foodgrains and a cash subsidy of 
Rs.200 per person per family for a period of three months. 
Around 45 per cent; of our total respondents gave this 
opinion. (Table 5.4). 

The government, in their rehabilitation programme, 
conceived of no scheme through which employment was offered 
to the people and this shortcoming was felt by nearly 60 per 
cent of our total respondents. Thpy all were of the opinion 
that; the government could have devised an appropriate scheme 
through which employment could have been generated during the 
time of the crisis. The earthquake had adversely affected 
the incomes of the people because earning members had expired 
or sustained serious injuries, their agricultural land had 
been damaged, animals had died and in the case of the weavers 
their equipment had been badly damaged. An employment 
generating scheme would have been helpful in making a 
respectable living rather than the provision of free food and 
clothing which inflicted upon them a feeling of utter 
helplessness and the total dependence on the government or 
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r i thit She government oiler-- 
Despite the fact that tnc 

, -i , r n,, is 000 on easy 

compensation of Hs.20,000 and a loan of Ha.la.O 

terms for the reconstruction of the damaged houses, 

people feel that it would have been more appropriate if 
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„ere provided constructed houses instead. 

argument behind this reasoning is that the compensation a 

such was not adequate to cover the cost of reconstruction. 

However, if the government had undertaken this task in 
entire village simultaneously the cost of construction 
have been significantly reduced. Tn any case, whatever be 
the cost, they would have at least received a fully 
cosntructed houses. The other rationale behind this argument 
is the bel ief that if the government had undertaken the 
construction activity, they would have fully adhered to 
cosntmetion technology that would ensure earthquake 
resistant houses. People feel that although training camps 

wer e organised and enough material was displayed in 

connection with earthquake resistant technology, the training 
^2 £§ rHatively short duration and the level of 

understanding limited particularly where it involved a highly 
technical aspect. Consequently, people were not u P to the 
task when it came to the reconstruction of their houses 
despite the fact that they tried to follow the guidance given 
to them in the course of the training camps. On the other 
hand\ good many villagers have not bothered to pay much heed 
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to this advice and have stuck to their own 
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kind was offered to cover this loss. Thus, nearly one-third 


of the total respondents felt that this rehabilitation 
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officials and priority accorded to it especially in the light 


of the fact; that agriculture is the primary occupation of the 


people in the entire district 
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reconstruction of the school building was in progress* In 

the remaining five the work had not even started* This is 

caus i ng a 1 1 so r I s o f p rob 1 cms a s i t becomes v i rl.ua 11 y 

impossible to hold classes during the man soon season as well 
as du r 1 ng the pe r i od o f e x t re me eo 1 d * 

These are, therefore, the areas in which the relief and 
rehabi 1 i ta t ion me a su res shou 1 d have had g rea her focus in 

accordance to the views of the people. 

We asked people to let us have their views regarding the 
new construction technology and to judge whether they are 
better than the traditional houses from the point of view of 
offering greater resistance to earthquakes. Almost three- 
fourths of the total respondents were in agreement with the 
view that the new houses were better and safer than the 
traditional ones. The response in their favour was highest 
in the case of Ganeshpur (around 03 per cent). However, in 
the case of Kama r if was as low as 40 per cent. Only around 
13 per cent respondents were of the opinion that their 
traditional houses were better. This percentage was higher 
in the case of Kamar and Didsari. The rest could not form 
any firm opinion on the ground that they had no technical 
know! edge about; these th j ngs ( Tab! e 5.5). 
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Finally, we asked the respondents’ to offer some suitable 
suggestions, based on their experience of October 1991, 
through which a minimum level of preparedness can be attained 
so as to be able to face the eventuality of another 
earthquake at a future date. The respondents came up with 
various suggestions leading to a multiple response situation 
as can be evidenced from Table 5.6. 

The maximum stress (around 02 per cent of the 
respondents) was on the construction of earthquake resistant 
houses. This is quite understandable since maximum damage 
was caused in 1991 by the fact that the traditional houses 
collapsed because of their faulty construction technology. 
If only the houses were better designed the total loss to 


Table 5.6. : 



Edu- 
ca t i on 
and 
Tra-i - 
n i ng 
about; 
Earth- 
quake 


Con- Ban Proper 
st.ru- the trai- 
ct ’ Tra- ning 
Earth- di.ti- of; New 
quake ona 1 Tech- 
Houses Houses no logy 


OTOSART 


GANESHPUR 90 


JAMAK 


kamar 


netala 


total 


to total respondents 


human and animal life as well as property would have been far 


so strong 


pondonts feel that a ban should 


the authorities on the construction 


Another one third of them feel that 


training of earthquake resistant;' technology 


provided in depth such that people can grasp it properly and 
understand its Significance fully. In their opinion a short 
duration camp does not fulfill the desired objective and so a 


number of people continue to remain ignorant about the 


Yet another 32 per 


cent 


significance of this technology. — - ' ~ ‘ 

respondents also feel that before taking up 

construction proper sol, testing should be carried out to 
ensure that the house will be stable and strong. 

besides the suggestions related to new houses, there was 

the suggestion that, people should be educated fully about 

earthquakes and should be trained in earthquake management, 
por if they are well trained and educated they themselves 
wil! be capable enough of handling immediate relief 
operations without having to wait for help coming from the 

government or any other outside agency. Finally, they felt 

that should an earthquake ever hit the area again in future, 
the government as well as all the non-governmental 
organisations must remember to open the relief camps within 

each village rather than at the nearest road head. If thus 
is not done the same confusion, which was evident during 
1991, is bound to repeat itself and a Jot of the relief 
effort will go waste. 

Before we conclude and offer some policy 

recommendations. we would like to have an overview of the 

post earthquake scenario of Ottarkashi and the selected 
villages as they emerge from our analysis since it is these 
findings which provide the very basis of our recommendations. 

xt is well known that the earthquake which struck 
Ottarkashi and its adjoining districts on the night of 
October 20, 1991 with an intensity maauring 6.6 on the 


- 






Richter Scale, left behind a trail of devastation and 
There sere n«ro„s landalides. cracks in the 8 ronnd and 
slumping of roads and collapsed bridges. Telephone and 

electric poles snapped all over the area thereby disrupting 
communications as well as poser supply. The damage caused to 
roads and bridges led to hundred of villages being completely 
cut off from the rest of the area. In fact, the last time 
that a servers earthquake had been experienced in this region 

. i iom Tt will not. bo very 
was way back in September 1003- 

- i io tjiiio that people and the authorities were 
inappropr iate to state i-nac l < i 

both caught completely off-guard. 


The extent of loss is evident from the fact that 
human and 657 animal lives were lost in addition to over 5000 
people who sustained injuries. In the wake of the calamrty 
there was no record whatsoever regarding the number of 
injured animals. Besides this over 20 thousand houses were 
completely damaged and another 45 thousand partial ly damaged. 
Out of the affected districts.-- the worst 

0 tts rkash i where alone 653 human beings and 562 animals died 

and the number of injured persons was, around 4700. Almost 

it i vii » 1 ] v and very nearly 20 thousand 

thousand houses collapsed tat#l y 

were damaged to a lesser extent. 


Even within Utta rkash i district, the worst affected area 
was Bhatwari. teh.il with respect to all indicators of loss 

, n lives lost- (562), houses fully destroyed 
such as human lives lose 

i w-ir, -nd small (1152); and the number of 
(8500), dead animals bjg and small uu 


•on 


injured persons <34111. Therefore, -hen we too* «P 

o£ vi 1 lage identity Cor the study — « ~ 

automatic choice. 

• i i , nflQ of the tehsil , 28 

Out of a total of 90 revenue village. 

were very badly ^Cected and most of — U **-« 

block. Thus our final selection of villages “ rro “ C 

this list of 28 villages and «™ 

selected were Didnari. Gancahpur, daeak. Kaear and — 

These five villages taken together accounted for a, most one- 

i i t-Kc, which took place m the entxic 
thirds of the total deaths which 

district. In order to obtain meaningful results we 

. reaHy large sample and accordingly we surveyed a. 

on having a really iatj *- - , . 

total of 282 households from these five villages and 

corresponds to a sample sire of around 60 per cent. 

Tn order to provide immediate relief it was 
have an authentic list of dead persons and animals, mgurec 
persons and houses damaged on a vlllagewine basis. Tn the 
f irst instance the Patwarin were handed the task of preparing 
this list. However there were a number of irregularities 

,1 • .. - „ received a complaint to this effect 

the higher authorities recoivou 

repeated by involving officials of 
Thus the process was repcaee 1 

higher rank- Accordingly, a list was prepared and this was 
the final list which formed the basis of relief operations. 

The first couple of weeks were those of utter confusion 
and chaos. So much had to be done hut there was lack of 
proper management. This was, therefore, the period during 
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which all sorts of i regularities were witnessed. Relief 
materials kept pouring in from all parts of the country and 

, i f* 

from International organisations such as the Red Cross etc. 
but the relief material was distributed mainly at the 
district headquarter or in villages that were connected by 
road. Thus a large number of people living in the relatively 
remote and less accessible areas were deprived of these 
facilities while some got more than their requirement. In 
many cases it was found that voluntary organisations came to 
the nearest road head and sent message for the people 
residing in the nearby villages to come and collect their 
relief materials. Bui the people often found this 
inconvenient for one reason or the other. 

Once the final list of beneficiaries was prepared the 
government also drew up appropriate relief and rehabilitation 
schemes. It also announced its scheme of compensation that 
would be paid in order to partly cover the losses which the 
people had suffered. Accordingly, a compensation of 
Rs.30,000 was announced for each dead person subject to a 
maximum of Rs.90,000 per family. In the case of the 
seriously injured, the . compensation was fixed at Rs.5000 each 
while the same was Rs.200'0 in case of minor injuries. The 
animals were classified as big and small and an amount of 
Rs.1250 and Rs . 300 was offered by way of compensation for the 
big and small animals respectively. 


of 


In order to facilitate the repair and reconstruction 
the damaged houses a subsidy of Rs.5000 was announced for 
houses which were partially damaged, but in the case of fully 
damaged houses the amount was fixed at Rs.20,000. Out 
this amount half was to be paid in cash while the balance an 
terms of materials such as tin sheets, cement bags and 
construction iron. Resides this, the individuals were also 
made available a bousing loan of Rs.15,000 per beneficiary 
through HUDCO. However in the case of- SC/ ST population the. 
entire Rs.35,000/- was subsidy. 

The state government plac'ed before the CenLtal 
Government as well as before the World Bank a memorandum for 
financial assistance. In the case of the Central Government 
the demand made was for Rs. 123. 87 crores while the World Bank 
was approached for financial support to the tune of Rs.127.92 


crores . 


In Uttarkashi district, various government departments 
also drew up their estimates regarding the losses suffered by 
their departments and accordingly placed their demands before 
the state government.. On the whole the government spent 
Rs.103.54 crores on various relief, rehabilitation and othe. 
measures in the district of Uttarkashi • 


Alongside the government the NGO's too played a very 


vital role in Uttarkashi in carrying ou 


t relief and 


rehabilitation measures. In order to carry out long term 
rehabilitation measures the agency CAPART wanted some NGO’s 




to offer their services. This was achieved within three 
months and thus 6 organisations were identified. Of these 
BMA. was from Tehri Garhwal and SAMTA from Chakrata, Dehra 
Dun. Out of the remaining four VIKALP and DTSIIA were from 
Saharanpur while RUCHT and SUTRA were organisations based in 
Himachal Pradesh. All these organisations identified the 
villages they would adopt for the rehabilitation. On the 
whole about 40 villages were thereby adopted. Besides these 
six there were other organisations as well who took up 
rehabilitation work on their own. 

The NGO’s, under the long te rift 'rehab i 1 i tat ion programme, 
took up the work of training people in the construction of 
earthquake, resistant houses. They built community Centres 
which were to serve the purpose of model houses since these 
Centres were built on earthquake resistant technology. Many 
organisations undertook the responsibility of constructing 
houses for the people out of their own resources. The other 
rehabilitation programmes were those related with minor 
irrigation projects such as irrigation canals and storage 
tanks etc. Besides this they also took up employment and 
income generation programmes by setting up training camps and 
training Centres where training in areas such as tailoring, 
embroidery, spinning and weaving, carpet and blanket 
manufacturing horticulture and rabbit raising scheme were 
undertaken. 
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In our selected villages the voluntary organisations 
have done a highly commendable job. They trained people in 
the art of making earthquake resistant houses, constructed 
community Centres and constructed fully as well as semi- 
finished houses to be distributed free among those who had 
become homeless after the tragedy. Some training Centres 
were also set up to train particularly women in spinning and 
weaving as well as in tailoring and embroidery work. 

The assessment of the people, as far as the quality of 
work undertaken by the NGO's is concerned, is highly in their 
favour and almost two-thirds of the total respondents hold 
the ' view that they do better work than the government 
departments because they possess the ability to assess the 
problems of the people by virtue of the fact that they are 
grass root organisations and work in harmony with the people. 
Moreover, these organisations are working primarily as they 
are interested in these activities and so there is a much 
higher degree of dedication and efficiency in their working. 
These thoughts were shared by the villagers of our three 
observation villages as well. 

Keeping in mind the efficiency of the voluntary agencies 
and the degree of faith which people have in them it would be 
worthwhile handling greater responsibilities to them in 
future whenever a natural calamity strikes an area. 
Accordingly a list of NGO's can be prepared on the basis of 
their specialisation and .the region in wliibh they are willing 
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However 


properly accountable to an agency like CAPART such that: 


proper supervision 


Our analysis of the primary information collected 


through the field survey in the five selected villages 


brought out the fact that the main activity of the people wa 


in this sector. However, the 


when we look at the 


to total household incomes, it is only around 36 per cent: 


The average income per worker in agricutlure is only Rs.2760 


whereas the overall average taking all occupations together 


were among 


villages, there was considerable loss of life (both human and 


animal) and widespread damage to houses. The respondents 


felt that agricultural incomes and those from animal 


husbandry went down because agricultural fields were damaged 


and also because a number of animals died 


werg 


records pertaining to dead human beings and animals and the: 


injured persons. In Didsari and Netala compensation for th 


dead was not paid because at the time of listing the people 



r, the seriously injured persons. There were 
were among the serious.*-* 

discrepancies with respect to the injured persons and dead 

animals as wel l - Tn the case of injuries a decree o 

, w „ a i S o adopted in the catagorxsa tion of 

arbitrariness was ajso t 

• • • w ;i-h respect to housing there 

*» wv i v\o r i n nines* Vv 1 Ui r c . 
serious nnd rninor J 

were not much differences. However, one person in Jamah and 
£lv e in Netala from our sample failed to qualify an 

beneficiaries for compensation and for this they put the. 

blame on the .ram Pradhan who according to them was the 

person to have struck their names off the last of 

beneficiaries. Many agencies also proyided the villager* 

finished or semi-finished, houses over and 
compensation handed out to them by the government. 

In mos t cases people were not satisfied with the amounts 
of compensation which was given by the government. Tn the 
case of dead persons, for instance, the optimum amount as 
indicated by them ranged from Rs.SO thousand to Rs.l lakh. 
Besides this they also felt that there should not have beer 
any ceiling as imposed by the government that compensation of 
only three dead persons per family will be permissible 
Similarly they have made their own assessment with respect t. 
the optimum compensation in the case of injured persons, dea, 
animals and damaged houseiS. 


to our question as to whether their socio- 
has been restored at least to the pre- 
4- nmarlv 60 per cent felt that it had 


economic statu 


'it; -/ittl; 
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restored as a consequence of the rehabilitation 


measures 


same 


burden of loan rr 


i ncomc 


damage to their agricultural land and because of the loss 


r reason was 


reconst rue ted 


back 


socio-economic status 


I.KARNT DDK TNG THE 1091 EARTHQUAKE 


beneficiaries for different types of compensation 
have made people critical of the governmental effort 


They have developed , it he feeling that 
identification was not carried out and in the 


process a high degree of arbitrariness was adopted 
especially in exercising judgement as to whether an 


injured individual was to be treated as a case of 


serious or minor injury. Similarly they have also 
complained that the official list of injured persons 
and dead animal is are gross underestimates and that 


the actual 


were much 


means 


calamity in the future we must take utmost precaution 
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, of listing ie entrusted 

and ensure that the « jb]e officers at the 

hands of senior and rc „ re ater 

the hanao have a j 

. .. uch that people can 

outset sue as sessment. 

, - f hoi r judgement ana 

r fiitl) J n tnc.il j 

degree of 

, 0 b o raised was Lha 
. ,* cfCjIJC? t-O 

-ether - re ni' o r individua.s. Our serve. 

rented to th of one houschoid 

Cl “ Wy """I ^h, which did net receive nr 

Oidssri and thro ^ ^ which died in the. 

compensation ^ because while the last 

households. This hapi people wc 

- — 1 ' ein3 j ::C as a resuit of , 

among those very serrousi, «g. . 

house collapse. t-ever, a 

,. pqc of sometime once 
after a lapse 

, i-ime lapse ranges 
completed. The time 

Co n s eg u e n Lly no 

iheir family members- In LUU 
receive* by ' * made to consider 

therefore, ^ovisron 

, rJ „, syropa thot ioally once it 

S “ jn question is a 9-uine one. 

that the case in Qu 

, observed that identical schemes o 

liii> Tt *' aS " carrie d out at the level of th. 

rehabilitation were . . ^-governmenta 

. well as 

aOVernmen ; ' rh e most striking example is that c 

organisations. government did m 

construction. wniJ 

hOUSG ' responsibility of reconstruction < 


very 


been 


listing 


months 


. . 1 || |§ t ' '• ' H ; .. 

y."" 2 . -\v ■ 







it made available financial assistance 


houses 


ranging bed. ween Rs. 20-35 thousand depending on 
whether the individual in question belonged to the 


general population or the SC/ST group . The NGO -> 
simultaneously also took up the work of contracting 
houses for those whose houses had been damaged by the 
earthquake . In the villages surveyed by us, for 
instance, we found this activity being taken up by 


ADR A, VHP 


ics such as Tata Relief Project 


i on 


and malcri.il compensation provided by the government 
was misuLi 1 i sed by many and was put to unproductive., 
uses. Tl: would have been much better if the amount 


of compensation as well as that which the Volunl.aty 
organisations were spending could he pooled together. 
Trt this way people could have received fully 
completed houses in those villages where the * NGO's 

■ / f I ' ' " 

could construct only semi-finished structures . In 
cases where fully constrtucted houses were provided, 
these could have been bigger and better designed to 
suit the requirements of the people. We have 
evidence tha t people felt that the fully compl eted 
houses given by Tatas are small and in many cases the 
beneficiaries have failed to compl etc.: the.: semi 


finished constructions which were handed over to 
them. The fact that people are still living -in the 
semi-finished houses bears testimony to the fact that 
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(iv) 


(v) 


the- con, pern*., Lion provided by the government was not 
well utilised* . 


i f 


There has been considerable discontent among the 
residents of relatively remote villages on the issue 
of relief distribution which was carried out to meet 
the immediate requirements of the people soon after 
the earthquake . Despite the fact that enough relief 
material poured into the area from all over, the 
irony is that its distribution was not equitable. 
People of the remote villages complained that they 
were neglected since they failed to receive as much 
relief ma trial as was their due in comparison to 
what was received by people residing in those 
villages which were more accessible by virtue of 

being well connected by roads . They therefore feel 
that despite the relative inaccessibility, the relief 
operations should have been carried out within their 
village to ensure a proper share to them from the 
pool of relief materials . 

While drawing up the schemes for long term 

rehabilitation the authorities did have in mind the 
importance of income generating schemes. This could 
be visualised by the fact that the NGO’s m 

parbicualr set up various training Centres for 

providing vocational training to the local people. 
Provisions were also made to make avilabl e easy loans 



to those who had completed their training 


In some cases the Centre 


wages 


success fully 


even while the people were being trained 


formulated 


schemes 


were 


consultation with the government officials . However , 
this activity should have been taken up on a larger 
scale and should have covered all villages over a 


specified time period as it was not po 


the scheme simultaneously everywhere 


do have the scope for development of some 


or houslehold industry such as spinning and weaving 


uid other 


of woollen yarn , manufacturing blankets 


tailoring and 


carpet making 


wool 1 en 


work , rearing of angora rabbit 


wool and some units producing items based on forest 


based raw materials such as medicinal plants etc. 
Taking up these schemes on a larger scale would have 


he on very hon a f / c i. *x J ns it would h a ve incs on sod Lh c 
income level of the people and enthused a ge rater 


ee of confidence in them 


,OM!4 POF.TCY TMPT.T CATIONS 


As we arc aware, all the eight hill districts Za\ .1 1 n 
the sesmic zone TV or V and are , _ therefore, vulnerable to the 
hazards of earthquake. It is indeed fortunate that the only 
severe earthquake before the 1991 disaster had occured way- 


back in 1803 A.D. This partly accounted for the fact that 
nothing had been done in the area of developing a disaster 
management plan. However, it is in the interest of all to 
draw up a suitable disaster management plan for all these 
districts such that the destruction may be minimised in case 
this area is subjected to another 1 such natural calamity. It 
was the complete lack of preparedness which resulted in such 
large scale destruction and the resultant chaos in the smooth 
management of the relief operations. Some of the areas in 
which serious thinking is needed for drawing up suitable 
policies are being indicated below. 

The government should seriously consider the 
installation of scismological stations, strong motion 
network, prepara lion of zoning maps and the 
collection of data to undetstand earthquake 
mechanism. There has been some thinking in this-; 
direction and the government was seriously 
considering on the setting up of such stations in 
the hill districts. However, nothing concrete had 
been done till, the time of our survey. Keeping in 
mind the gravity of the situation it; is desirable 
that the government should act without any further 
delay and take appropriate steps in this direction . 

In any disaster situation, the first to provide 
relief are always the survivors of the affected area. 
Uttarkashi was no exception in this regard and those 


(ii) 


or 


people who either did not sustain any injury , 
were lucky to escape with minor ones, were the first 
to rush to the assistance of the less fortunate ones. 
There is, therefore , an urgent need for providing 
public education in order to spread awareness among 
people about earthquakes, their impact on human 
settlements and their management. We have the 
various media which can handle this work very 
effectively. The pople should be made fully familiar 
with disaster mitigation measures and should be 
properly educated about the significance of 
aprepa redness and planning various categories of 
persons need to be trained and educated. The first 
cal.agory is that, of the administrators since they are 
the ones who are entrusted the responsibility of 
organising disaster relief, Operations and they also 
draw up suitable plans for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. The masses are an equally important 
catagory as they are the first to provide relief 
before the official machinery moves in. Finally, the 
best possible method of providing earthquake 
education for future management is through the 

education of school: children. In order to achieve 
the objective popular stories can be made and 

booklets distributed and through the screening of 
video films specially prepared for this purpose. 
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The maximum destruction caused by an earthquake in 
generally the result of houses and other buildings 
collapsing under the intensity of the earthquake. 
Uttatkashi again was no exception. The houses had 
either slate or RCC roofing and the other structure 
too was not well designed. The houses simply 
crumbled like a pack of cards. Thus there should be 
a very strong emphasis on appropriate building 
technology with special hocus on the designing of 
earthquake resistant houses. Tn India the principles 


of earthquake resistant designs and construction 
been known for a fairly long period of time but 


have 


the 


f » I 

basic problem has been one of proper implementation 
of these designs in the actual structures which axe 
constructed in an earthquake prone area. It is most 
important to impart proper trainign at the village 
level to the people particularly the masons and 
artisans. -The' experience of 1991 earthquake has been 
that : short duration training camps were organised and 
theese possibly failed to achieve the objective upto 




the desired extent.. Consequently, people in many 
places have failed to incorporate the new building 
technology in the reconstruction of their houses. 
Thus the training should be more intensive and 
extensive such that people become fully aware of the 
technology and the distinct advantage which it: has 
over the traditional construction techniques. 



( iv) 


a pop r op v i < 1 1, e 



laws and bye-laws regarding 


tan t house 


construction of earthquake re si 


properly drawn up and effectively implemented 


well such that, all the new constructions which conic 


Besides the laws 


earthquake and minimise the lossc 


hould be entrusted 


uch organisation 


the responsibility of ensuring that, people 


ifet.y precautions in mind while taking 


construct ion at 


i n s l. i t. u t i on 


of earthquake 


should be encouraged to develop plan 


resistant houses which are cost effective and those 


which at the same time give a high priority to the 


building materials which are easily available in a 


particular area 


Till such a time that the building bye-laws can be 


(vi) 


drawn up and effectively implemented, people be 


provided proper t.rai.ning about new construct i on 


technology and residential houses accordingly 


the government should take the initiative 


such 


and construct a. few public building 


School and hospital building. 


Comma n i ty Cent, res 


Panchayat Bhawan and Block office etc. in conformity 
with the new technology such that: they may provide 
immediate shelter in the eventuality of an earthquake 



in future. Some community centres have been 
constructed in some vil linages already but these may 
not be sufficient. 

The experience of Uttarkash i was that there were 
numerous landslides , cracks in the ground and in some 
cases the village itself became unsafe for habitation 
as a result of the fad that land was slipping and 

: i 

the soil became loose. Tt is, therefore , felt: that 
proper land surveys and testing should be undertaken 
before people are granted the permission to 
reconstruct their houses. Among our observation 
villages Daina was one such village where the ADM 
Uttarkashi undertook a tour and , after gaining first 
hand information, issued orders that the people 
should be rehabilitated elsewhere . However, till 
June 1994, nothing had been done in this regard. 

) Whenever there is a natural calamity the Natural 
Disaster Management Division of the Agriculture 

Ministry finances the relief operations in the 
concerned states. Since 1990-91 the annual budget: 
for the states has been fixed and out of the total 
amount earmarked for each individual state, the 
Central government makes available 75 per cent of the 
total relief while the respective states have to 
cover the balance amount. Tt is only natural that 
there is an urgent need for the proper minotiring of 


t f 
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the relief operations . This nodel office can think 
in terms of setting up branch offices in the various 
state capitals. This will have a twofold effect. 
First of all, il will help the states in the sense 
that the office will act as the co-ordinator between 
the Centre ; and the State and so the work of obtaining 
timely relief will be facilitated. On the other 
hand, a team of experts attached to this office can 
personally mini tor the rehabilitation work at regular 
intervals. 

(ix) Timber is one building material which plays a useful 
role in the construction of earthquake resistant 
houses. The Uttarkashi earthquake bore testimony to 
the fact that wherever the use of timber was 
substantial , the damage to houses was relatively 
less. However, keeping in mind the depletion of our 
forest reserves, the government has imposed 
rest fictions on the cutting of the forest wealth. 
The government can still think fo drawing up of 
special schemes through which appropriate measures 
can be taken to ensure greater availability of 
building timber without causing any undue strain on 
the ecological balance. 

(x) In the light of the fact that non-governmental 
organisations did a highly commemndabl e work in the 
area of rehabilitation in Uttarkashi , it is probably 
the right time to think in terms of according an 


increasing role to these voluntary organistions in 
the relief and rehabilitation menus res in future . 
For this a list of efficient and dedicated NGO’s 

, i i 

should be drawn up in accordance with their 
specialisation and their preference for the regions 
where they would like to operate. In certain 
specific areas such as earthquake resistant 
construction technology, people of the concerned 
organisation may even be provided extensive training 
as well. All such NGO's should be willing to 
undertake any relief and rehabilitation at a short 
notice in the areas of their preference. However, 
some agency such as C.APART should be the chief co- 
ordinator. It should be vested sufficient powers and 
should minitor the working of the NGO's activities 
strictly. In the rules themselves, the NGO's should 
be made fully accountable to CAPART in order to 
ensure that the rehabilitation measures undertaken 
are completed on a timely basis and that the desired 
objectives are fulfilled. It is good to learn that 
CAPART has initiated the opening of certain . regional 
offices by delegating powers to some reputed 
government or quas i -government organisations in order 
to co-ordinate the work at the regional level. This 
has primarily been done to relieve the central office 
from its over increasing work load. The same 
arrangement could also be the first impotant step in 
ensuring the effective monitoring of the programmes 
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at t he regional love]. La tor on such offices could 
he opened by CAP ART nl the stale level as well to 
expedite its work. 

Finally, we may conclude by saying that the government 

. ■ , -if 

certainly did a commendable job in providing relief and 
rehabilitation to the earthquake victims in Uttarkashi. The 
army, TTBP , SSB and DGBR deserve special mention for their 
untiring efforts and self less service rendered in taking up 
the all important tasks such as clearing the debris and 
saving the trapped and injured persons, providing immediate 
temporary shelters to the homeless and in the repairs of 

't 

roads and bridges as well as the disrupted communications 
network on a war footing. The NGO*s also played an equally 
commendable role along with the government. 

* ‘ i 

T t is always difficult to carry out relief operations on 
such a large scale after any natural calamity of these 
dimensions. Utta r kalis i too posed quite a unique and daunting 
challenge in this connection because of its location. Roads, 
which a re. the only means of transportation of this rea , were 
badly damaged and scores of villages got cut-off from the 
rest of the country. Added to this was the fact that some 
areas are relatively inacessible even under normal 
conditions. Relief operations also assumed seemingly 
unmanageable proportions by virtue of the fact that the 
government machinery was hardly geared up to face up to such 
an eventuality quickly since the area did not have any 
history of recurring earthquakes of such magnitude. Under 



